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ANPA  plans 


lo  move  HQ 
io  Rsslon,  Va. 

Newspapers’ 
‘stars’  draw 
huge  crowd 
(See  page  IT) 


Are  the  busiest  people  at 
the  world’s  busiest  airport  thieves? 


Over  $100,000  in  Swiss  watches  vanish.  Poof 
goes  a  shipment  of  Canadian  furs.  Amazingly,  a 
3,000'lb.  fork  lift  disappears. 

This  thievery  on  a  grand  scale  at  O’Hare  Air¬ 
port  was  disclosed  recently  in  a  series  of  articles  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  Our  investigations  revealed: 
over  a  million  dollars  in  cargo  stolen  annually.  No 
policy  of  notifying  Chicago  police.  Lax  security  by 
the  airlines. 

Reaction  to  the  Tribune  articles  came  quickly. 
Governor  Ogilvie  ordered  an  investigation.  So  did 
Mayor  Daley.  Measures  are  now  underway  to  pro¬ 
vide  maximum  security. 

Trust  the  Tribune  to  do  more  than  just  report 
the  news. 


Dykinga  wins 
Inland  award 


in  phoiography 


Ix^®x 


TEXAS 


And  this  is  just  one  of  the  reasons  why 


2  out  of  3  readers  of  San  Antonio 
daily  newspapers  read  The  Light' 


NUMBER  ONE  IN  CIRCULATION— NUMBER  ONE  IN  ADVERTISING 


The  San  Antonio  Light  put  her  there.  That's  what. 


You  see,  San  Antonio  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  it  has  received  21 
awards  in  the  national  clean  up  contest  and  has  been  judged  America's 
cleanest  city  two  times.  We  aim  to  keep  it  that  way. 


That's  why  our  editorial  people  created  Auntie  Litter  and  turned  her 
loose  on  some  of  the  messier  spots  that  mar  our  beautiful  city.  We'd 
rather  be  pro  than  anti,  but  we've  done  almost  50  picture  stories  and 
we're  going  to  keep  Auntie  on  the  job  until  everyone  gets  the  message. 


San  Antonians  have  come  to  expect  this  kind  of  community  action  from 
The  Light. 


The  only  way  to  cover  the  nation's  15th  largest  city  and  all  of  South  Texas. 


*  A  Sindlinger  audience  study  of  the  San  Antonio 
ABC  City  Zone,  September,  1968.  Complete 
study  avaiiable  on  request. 


Nationally  Represented  by  Key  Market  Advertising  Representatives,  Inc, 


Our  ten-cent  answer 

to  the  ^100 
tow-away  game. 


Cities  without  a  tow-away 
ordinance  are  asking  for  problems. 

Detroit  had  those  problems. 
Until  The  Detroit  News  got  into 
the  act. 

Tow-away  scalpers  once 
gathered  like  vultures  around  auto 
accidents  on  Detroit  streets, 
picking  up  battered  cars  and 
towing  them  to  secluded  lots. 
Later  they  charged  transportation 
and  storage  fees  that  ran  as 
much  as  $1 00  over  the  fee  one 
would  reasonably  expect  to 
pay  for  such  services. 

What  was  a  poor  consumer  to 
do?  Very  little.  Until  Consumer 
Talk  stepped  in. 


What  this  feature,  pioneered  by 
The  Detroit  News,  revealed  about 
the  tow-away  game  so  incensed 
Detroit  City  Council  members  that 
they  passed  an  ordinance  placing 
fee  limits  on  all  towing  activities 
within  city  boundaries. 

Other  Consumer  Talk  articles 
have  provoked  similar  direct 
response  from  the  county  pros¬ 
ecutor’s  office,  the  state  legis¬ 
lature,  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  (Our  article  on 
complaints  against  interstate 
moving  companies  was  read  into 
the  Congressional  Record.) 


Each  week  the  Consumer  Talk 
page  in  The  News  alerts  Detroiters 
to  exceptions  or  deceptions  in 
consumer  goods  and  services  that 
might  otherwise  go  unnoticed  by 
the  unwary  individual. 

All  for  one  dime. 

If  you’d  like  more  information 
about  Consumer  Talk,  write  Ruth 
D’Arcy,  The  Detroit  News,  615 
West  Lafayette  Blvd.,  Detroit, 
Michigan  48231. 

CONSUMER  TALK 

The  Detroit  News 


CATCH-lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

The  peel  of  a  brass  hand  bell  summoned  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  to  UPl  Edicon  sessions  in  Williamsburg,  Va.,  where 
columnist  Dick  West  explained  that  a  “black  out”  means  some¬ 
body  has  sneezed  on  a  candle. 

*  ^  * 

SWEET  TA.STE  OF  LONG  AGO:  It’s  Apple  Butter  Time— 
was  the  7-column  copy  and  photo  feature  of  the  Newport  News 
Times-Herald  for  a  story  on  the  first  apple  butter  boiling  held 
in  many  a  year.  The  traditional  autumn  event  of  the  apple 
country  areas  was  revived  down  by  the  old  red  barn  on  the 
Daniel  Shenk’s  property,  right  next  to  the  lone  pecan  tree 
surviving  from  a  grove  planted  by  Shenk’s  father  a  half 
century  ago. 

The  Times-Herald  covered  another  Fall  development  on  the 
same  page:  “Halloween — Not  for  Teens?”  reporting  on  the 
Hampton  City  Council  decision  to  limit  trick-or-treat  activities 
to  the  hours  before  8  p.m.  and  to  set  an  age  limit  of  12  years 
or  younger. 

The  Daily  Press  at  Newport  News  welcomed  the  autumn 
scene  with  a  page  one  photo  of  a  pumpkin — some  120  pounds 
of  it — and  a  caption  bearing  4- year-old  Melissa  Warburton’s 
comment  as  she  posed  for  the  photographer,  “Hundreds  of 
pies — but  it  would  make  a  better  jack-o-lantern.” 

*  *  ■*■ 

When  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch  carried  a  story 
that  the  mayor  of  Paris  would  close  some  boulevards  to  cars 
and  trucks  during  the  Christmas  season,  several  editors  and 
publishers  attending  the  UPI  sessions  nodded  approval.  They 
all  were  enjoying  strolls  in  the  historic  area  of  Colonial 
W'^illiamshurg  where  cars  are  banned  during  daytime  hours 
and  a  fleet  of  buses  provides  free  transportation  with  each 
stop’s  attractions  announced  on  tape  or  by  the  individual 
driver. 

*  *  * 

THERE’LL  BE  MUCH  REDECORATING  at  homes  of  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  in  the  next  few  weeks.  One  conference 
wife  emerged  from  a  candlelit  room  of  the  Governor’s  Palace 
and  announced  to  the  first  person  she  met  in  the  hall:  “I’d 
like  to  go  home  and  throw  everything  out.”  Furniture,  that  is, 
we  assume. 

*  ■*•  * 

“I’M  NOT  REALLY  A  HOUSE  MAN”  declared  Ed  Price, 
managing  editor  of  the  Morning  Advocate  in  Baton  Rouge, 
La.,  as  he  and  Mrs.  Price  sank  into  a  deep  sofa  at  the  hospitality 
suite  after  another  tour.  “I’m  not  one  who  heads  for  every 
plantation  up  the  river.”  Mrs.  Price,  who  didn’t  believe  a  word 
of  it,  injected:  “He’s  a  Monticello  buff.”  And  Ed  launched  into 
his  favorite  tour — the  day  a  special  editorial  group  he  was  in 
got  to  see  Thomas  Jefferson’s  “johnny.”  Said  Ed,  obviously 
much  impressed,  “It  had  a  skylight  so  that  the  light  would 
reflect  right  on  the  printed  page.”  Few  get  to  see  this  prize. 

*  *  * 

OF  SOUVENIRS  AND  QUAINT  LITTLE  SHOPS,  Jim 
Hughes,  city  editor  of  the  State-Times  in  Baton  Rouge,  told 
how  he  used  to  journey  to  New  Orleans  to  buy  ties  “at  a  quaint 
little  shop”  until  he  discovered  the  same  brand  was  sold  in  a 
near-by  A&P.  Jim  still  gets  compliments  on  his  ties  and  still 
replies  that  they  come  from  a  quaint  little  New  Orleans  shop. 

*  *  * 

IT  WAS  CLOSE  TO  MIDNIGHT  when  a  group  of  conference 
banqueteers,  ending  a  stroll  up  to  the  Capitol  along  the  deserted 
streets  were  startled  back  into  the  20th  Century  by  a  sound  not 
unlike  a  science-fiction  movie  sound  track.  So  peaceful  had 
been  the  scene  that  when  a  cold  white  light  appeared  over  the 
trees  and  shrubs,  nobody  said  a  word  for  a  moment.  Then, 
with  rising  sound  and  flashing  lights.  Herb  Klein’s  helicopter 
rose  over  the  trees  of  the  golf  course  area  and  disappeared  into 
the  dark  sky. 

*  *  * 

“STAYING  WITH  THE  LOCAL  PAPERS”  distributed 
during  the  conference,  was  Harry  Hill,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  When  seen  Thursday  morning 
before  his  airport  departure,  Harry  was  in  a  lobby  fireplace 
chair,  surrounded  by  sections  of  a  Washington  paper,  mutter¬ 
ing  “It’s  back  to  Milwaukee  to  catch  up.” 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

OCTOBER 

25-28 — Association  of  National  Advertisers.  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs, 
Virginia. 

25- Nov.  6 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  telegraph  editors  and  copy 
desk  chiefs.  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

26- 27 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  An¬ 
nual  Meeting.  Sheraton  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

28-31 — National  Newspaper  Association.  Meeting/Trade  Show.  Sheraton- 
Biltmore,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

30- 31 — New  Mexico  Press  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Albuquerque. 

31 —  Georgia  Press  Association.  Regency  Hyatt  House,  Atlanta. 

NOVEMBER 

4- 6 — Catholic  Press  Association  Western  Region.  Del  Webb  Townhouse. 
Fresno,  California. 

5- 7 — New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Woodstock  Inn,  Wood- 
stock.  Vt. 

7 — Indiana  United  Press  International  Newspaper  Editors,  ISTA  Building, 
Indianapolis. 

7 — United  Press  International  Newspaper  Editors  of  Wisconsin.  Midway 
Motor  Lodge.  Madison,  Wis. 

7- 8 — Associated  Press  Society  of  Ohio,  Carrousel  Inn,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

8- 20 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  classified  advertising  managers. 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

1 1- 14 — Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Palmer  House,  Chicago. 

12- 13 — New  Jersey  Association.  Molly  Pitcher  Hotel,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

14- 15 — New  England  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Statler-Hilton 
Hotel,  Boston. 

15- 18 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Boca  Raton  Hotel  & 
Club.  Boca  Raton,  Florida. 

16- 18 — Public  Relations  Society  of  America.  Regency  Hyatt  House,  Atlanta. 

16- 21 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors.  Ilikai  Hotel,  Honolulu. 

21 — Texas  Press  Association.  News  Clinic.  Commodore  Perry  Hotel,  Austin. 
29-December  4 — American  Press  Institute.  Seminar  on  Environment  Prob¬ 
lems.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

DECEMBER 

6- 18 — American  Press  Institute.  Seminar  on  Management  and  Costs.  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  New  York. 

13- 16 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation.  Workshop 
on  copy  editing,  headline  writing  and  layout.  University  of  Florida, 
Gainesville. 

JANUARY  1971 

3-15 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  State  and  Suburban  Editors. 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

7- 9 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Waldorf-Astoria 

9- 13 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Sheraton-Schroeder 
Hotel,  Milwaukee. 

17- 29 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  City  Editors.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  City. 

31-Feb.  12 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Sports  Editors.  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

MARCH 

7-9 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference,  Sheraton-Dallas,  Dallas. 

10- 13 — Mid-Atlantic  Mechanical  Conference.  Haddon  Hall,  Atlantic  City, 
N.J. 

19-21 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Leamington,  Minneapolis. 

APRIL 

19-21 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York  City. 

MAY 

16-19 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Statler-Hilton, 
Boston. 

JUNE 

6-10 — ANPA/RI  Production  Management/Conference.  Exhibition  Center, 
Cincinnati. 

*  *  » 

(Note:  Organizations  wishing  to  be  included  in  this  Calendar  should  send 
convention  dates  to  Editor  &  Publisher,  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York  10022, 
N.Y.) 
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SPELUNG  IT 

is  harder  than 

SELUNG  rr... 


So  we’ll  make  it  easier.  Call  it  M-P 
(which  by  the  way  also  stands  for 
more  profits— more  populous  etc.) 
M-P  is  the  nation’s  64th  ADI . . .  fast¬ 
est  growing  market  on  the  Gulf 
Coast  and  a  must  for  successful 
marketing. 

M-P  is  sold  most  effectively  through 
P-R  (which  by  the  way  also  stands 
for  public  relations  —  powerful  re¬ 
sponse  etc.)  P-R  covers  M-P  big. 
77%  daily  coverage  of  the  3-county 
market.  In  fact  you  can’t  hardly  sell 
M-P  without  P-R! 


of  course  you  all  know  that  P-R  is  really  .  .  . 


PRESS-REGISTER 


THE  MOBILE 
PASCAGOULA 


represented  by  Newhouse  Newspapers 
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©THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


A  6~second  newspaper  ad? 

That  was  the  title  of  a  full  page  house  ad  recently  in  the  Lincoln 
(Neb.))  Star  and  Journal.  It  answered  its  own  question  saying:  “It 
doesn’t  exist.” 

The  ad  was  created  after  reading  about  the  recent  claims  of  tele¬ 
vision.  A  small  amount  of  copy  in  a  lot  of  white  space  said:  “Some 
folks  in  the  advertising  business  would  have  you  believe  that  newsjiajier 
readers  are  an  average  lot  who  plod  through  every  word  and  every 
ad  on  every'  page  of  our  newspaper  and  consequently  sjrend  oirly  an 
average  six  seconds  with  each  page.  It  isn’t  so  and  never  will  be!” 

It  pointed  out  that  readers  are  highly  selective;  when  they  buy 
houses  they  read  house  ads,  when  they  buy  clothes  they  read  clothing 
ads;  food,  etc.  “They  take  all  the  reading  time  they  need  to  make  an 
intelligent  decision  on  what  to  buy  and  where  to  shop.” 

“When  it’s  shopping  time  folks  spend  more  time  reading  your  ad,” 
was  the  conclusion  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  with  small  type  iir  the 
lower  right  hand  corner  saying:  “Prove  it?  We  just  did!  You  spent 
about  62  seconds  reading  this  ad.” 

Cute!  And  effective! 

No  rubber  stamps 

Congressman  Bob  Eckhardt  of  Texas  conducted  his  own  survey  to 
Hnd  out  that  V'ice  President  Spiro  Agnew  was  all  wrong  about  the 
press  when  he  accused  some  of  them  of  Ijeing  part  of  an  Eastern  liberal 
conspiracy. 

Representative  Eckhardt  found  that  the  liberal  Eastern  press  did 
not  lag  behind  the  rest  of  the  country'  in  its  support  of  the  Republican 
Presidental  candidate  in  1968  but  today  the  greatest  opposition  to 
administration  jxrlicies  comes  from  the  mid-Western  papers,  not  the 
Eastern,  which  also  were  heavily  in  support  of  Nixon’s  candidacy. 

This  and  other  results  of  his  “poll”  constitute  one  of  the  greatest 
compliments  ever  extended  for  the  independence  and  objectivity  of 
newspapers.  It  shows  that  although  they  may  endorse  a  political  candi¬ 
date  for  office  they  are  not  “in  his  pocket,”  they  are  not  beholden,  they 
do  not  constitute  a  rubber  stamp  for  him,  his  policies  or  those  of  his 
administration. 

Wouldn’t  it  be  nice  if  Messrs.  Nixon  and  Agnew  would  say  that’s  the 
way  it  ought  to  be  in  a  democratic  society? 

To  strengthen  a  free  press 

If,  in  its  campaign  to  raise  a  large  endowment  fund,  the  .\merican 
Newsjiaper  Publisheis  Association  Foundation  had  only  a  single  goal 
— lo  strengthen  the  free  ])ress  and  public  understanding  of  the  press 
— it  would  l)e  a  worthy  eudea\or. 

Lest  anyone  doubt  the  wisdom  of  such  a  goal,  or  the  need  for 
achieving  it,  we  suggest  a  careful  look  at  what  is  happening  to  a 
free  press  in  the  rest  of  the  world — particularly  in  this  hemisphere. 

Freedom  of  speech,  thought  and  of  the  press  are  being  attacked  and 
curtailed  by  forces  of  both  the  left  and  the  right  in  I.atin  America.  Let 
us  not  be  so  smug  as  to  believe  that  we  are  immune  from  the  same 
influence.  It  has  been  demonstrated  and  proven  that  peojtle  will  not 
fight  to  j)rotect  their  rights  and  freedom  unless  thev  understand  their 
reason  for  Ijeing. 


Charter  Member,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Cireulationa 
Member,  American 
Busineaa  Preu  Inc. 


C  Mo.  average  net  paid  June  30,  1970 — 26,166 
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The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 
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letters 


INCEW  COMMITTEE 

The  National  Conference  of  Editorial 
Writers  is  pleased  by  Spyridon  Cranitsas’ 
perceptive  article  in  your  October  10  issue 
about  our  recent  Boston  convention. 

As  he  noted,  NCEW,  on  the  threshold  of 
its  second  quarter-century,  took  numerous 
actions  intended  to  keep  it  attuned  to  the 
times  and  the  array  of  problems  facing 
newspapers.  Most  credit  for  this  develop¬ 
ment  should  go  to  diligent  members  of 
a  Review  Committee  who  took  a  long  hard 
look  at  NCEW  over  the  last  year  and 
recommended  a  variety  of  important 
changes.  The  members  are: 

Wilbur  E.  Elston,  Detroit  News,  co- 
chairman 

Kenneth  Rystrom,  Vancouver  Columbi¬ 
an,  co-chairman 

Donald  W.  Carson,  University  of  Ari¬ 
zona 

Terrance  W.  Honey,  London  (Ont.) 
Free  Press 

Thomas  P.  fiiman,  Raleigh  News  & 
Observer 

Robert  T.  Pittman,  St.  Petersburg  Times 

Desmond  Stone,  Rochester  Democrat 
and  Chronicle 

Ward  Winslow,  Palo  Alto  Times 

John  J.  Zakarian,  Boston  Herald-Trav¬ 
eler 

Paul  Rincler 

Washington,  D.C. 

{The  writer  is  associate  editor  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  and  outgoing  presi¬ 
dent  of  NCEW.) 

*  *  * 


ATTACK  ON  PHOTOS 

I  was  amazed  to  see  the  quote  (E&P, 
October  10)  from  McLuhan.  He  said:  “I 
find  cameras  very  annoying.  They  intrude 
like  the  telephone.  They  eat  you  alive, 
like  a  piranha,  in  little  bites.” 

This  attack  on  photography  from  Mar¬ 
shall  McLuhan?  All  studies  show  that  the 
photo  is  the  most  powerful  tool  the  com¬ 
municator  has.  The  ad  industry  (which 
is  the  only  industry  in  communications 
which  actually  tests  the  reaction  of  the 
audience)  has  constantly  found  that  ads 
with  photos  are  more  effective  than  those 
without.  Says  ad  man  David  Ogilvy:  “Over 
and  over  again  research  has  shown  that 
photographs  sell  more  than  drawings.  They 
attract  more  readers  .  .  .”  He  also  says 
that  twice  as  many  people  read  captions 
to  photos  in  articles  as  read  the  body 
type. 

McLuhan  himself  says  press  photos  of 
tlie  rich  have  completely  changed  the 
country.  The  photographers  invaded  the 
entertainment  spots  of  the  rich,  showed 
them  playing,  and  things  haven’t  been  the 
same  since.  Yes,  only  the  photo  can’t  iso¬ 
late  a  single  moment  in  time.  Along  comes 
Stephen  Baker  (author  of  VISUAL  PER¬ 
SUASION)  to  say  that:  “It  is  estimated 
that  80  percent  of  all  impressions  are  re¬ 
ceived  through  the  eyes  .  .  .  pictures  work 
subtly  (and  sometimes  insidiously)  in¬ 
creasing  their  power  .  .  .  The  man  on  the 
street  believes  what  he  sees.  He  prefers 
his  own  impression  to  that  of  a  stranger.” 
(When  he  sees  a  photo,  he  can  make  his 


own  decision,  become  involved.  Besides, 
it  takes  less  concentration  to  look  at  a 
photo  than  to  read.) 

If  you  run  this  I  will  take  a  photo  of  the 
letter  and  send  it  to  McLuhan.  McLuhan 
is  the  most  important  man  in  communica¬ 
tions  today  and  I  don’t  want  people  to  get 
the  idea  be  is  anti-photo.  He  just  doesn’t 
like  photographers  around  when  he  is 
thinking. 

Jim  Atkins 

Washington,  D.C. 

{The  ivriter  is  director  of  information 
for  the  National  Milk  Producers  Federa¬ 
tion.) 

*  *  * 


PRICE  INCREASE 

“The  more  things  change,  the  more 
they’re  the  same,”  the  French  say.  And 
they  must  be  thinking  about  the  newspaper 
business  as  they  say  it. 

For  instance,  107  years  ago  the  editor 
of  The  Messenger,  a  sprightly  four-page 
weekly  in  Athens,  Ohio,  did  a  little  hand¬ 
set  grumbling  under  an  eye-catching  head¬ 
line  in  nine-point  extra-bold.  “Extraordi¬ 
nary,”  it  read. 

“We  have  often  wondered,”  the  editor 
began,  in  the  issue  of  Feb.  19,  1863, 
“why  it  is  that  persons  who  are  accustomed 
to  purchasing  all  kinds  of  cotton  goods  at 
from  100  to  500  per  cent  advance  on  last 
year’s  prices,  should  meet  us  with  such 
a  horrified  expression  of  amazement  on 
being  told  that  the  price  of  the  Messenger 
to  cdl  persons  three  months  in  arrears  is 
two  dollars  per  annum.”  (If  paid  within 
three  months,  according  to  the  masthead 
above  these  observations,  the  subscription 
price  was  only  $1.50.) 

Warming  to  this  heart-felt  theme,  he 
declared,  “The  advance  in  printing  materi¬ 
al  has  subjected  us  to  a  positive  loss  of  at 
least  $300  per  annum,  and  we  were  foolish 
enough  to  think  that  we  deserved  some 
credit  for  the  sacrifice.” 

On  the  contrary,  he  ruefully  went  on, 
“we  have  had  men  glare  upon  us  as  if 
they  considered  it  tbe  most  abominable 
extortion  that  could  be  conceived.” 

Nevertheless,  the  editor  added,  wrapped 
in  the  warm  glow  of  one  who  does  a  kind¬ 
ness  for  his  fellow  man,  “we  shall  endeavor 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  citzens  of  the 
county  and  will  continue,  till  paper  shall 
make  another  advance,  to  furnish  the 
Messenger  as  heretofore.” 

With  a  brief  bow  to  those  “substantial 
names,  who  pay  in  advance,”  the  editor, 
who  already  had  coyly  inserted  the  hint 
“till  paper  shall  make  another  advance,” 
dropped  the  bombshell  he’d  been  leading 
up  to  all  along: 

“N.B. — Since  our  paper  went  to  press 
we  received  another  invoice  of  paper  at 
nearly  25  percent  further  advance.  It  is 
madness  to  strive  against  fate,  and  the 
price  of  the  Messenger  must  go  up.” 

“The  more  things  change,  the  more 
they’re  the  same,”  n’est  ce  pa^? 

Deane  Robertson 

Loomis,  Calif. 

{The  writer  is  chairman  of  the  journal¬ 
ism  department  at  Sacramento  State  Col¬ 
lege.) 


RESPECT  FOR  PRESS 

The  aerial  hijacking  of  September  6 
thrust  Trans  World  Airlines  into  the 
center  of  one  of  the  most  bitter  and 
protracted  news  developments  of  the 
year. 

In  this  position,  the  offices  of  TWA, 
the  world  around,  became  primary 
sources  of  information  for  the  press,  a 
responsibility  that  persisted  for  more  than 
three  weeks.  Our  public  relations  people 
put  in  long  hours;  we  staffed  around  the 
clock  at  many  locations;  we  issued  news 
as  swiftly  as  we  could  confirm  it;  at 
times  we  could  barely  keep  up  with  the 
volume  of  press  calls. 

When  the  last  of  the  hostages  was 
freed  and  we  were  able  to  sign  “30”  to 
the  story,  several  of  us  made  a  spontane¬ 
ous  observation:  The  pressures  on  report¬ 
ers  and  editors  for  news  and  deadlines 
were  enormous,  and  their  pressures  upon 
us  were  enormous.  Yet  in  their  race  for 
information,  we  found  them  uniformly 
decent,  understanding  and  patient — 
qualities  we  valued  most  during  the, 
periods  in  which  correspondents  in  Jordan 
had  as  difficult  a  time  as  we  in  keeping 
the  channels  of  communications  open. 

The  whole  experience  reaffirmed  our 
long-standing  respect  for  the  men  and 
women  who  gather,  write,  edit  and  report 
the  news. 

Gordan  Gilmore 

New  York. 

{The  writer  is  vicepresident/public  re¬ 
lations  for  Trans  World  Airlines.) 


Short  Takes 

It  seemed  to  me,  while  passing  pea¬ 
nuts,  change,  and  soft  drunks  up  and 
down  the  aisles,  that  the  Lions  fooled 
Butkus. — Toledo  (0.)  Blade. 

4s  *  « 

There  were  cakes,  telegrams  and 
cards,  including  w  wife  from  Lt.  Gov. 
Paul  Simon. — Beardstown  (HI.)  lUi- 
noian-Star. 

*  ♦  4: 

Mr.  Jones  was  bom  in  Brooklyn  and 
came  to  the  United  States  46  years  ago. 
— Redwood  (Calif.)  City  Tribune. 

K  *  * 

Dr.  Corfley  Burroughs  performed  the 
ceremony  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  and  Dr.  Robert  Oldham  played 
bridesmaid. — Alton  (Ill.)  Evening  Tele¬ 
graph. 

*  *  * 

The  Detroit  American  Legion’s  Post 
77  rum  and  bugle  corps  kicked  off  a 
Youth  Decency  Rally. — Jackson  (Tenn.) 
Sun. 

t  *  * 

Surviving  are  the  parents,  a  brother 
and  sour  sisters. — Sandusky  (0.)  Reg¬ 
ister. 

*  *  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  for  amusing  typograph¬ 
ical  errors  found  in  newspapers  and  re¬ 
printed  here.) 
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When  he's  page  29  in  a 
will  the  values  he 


history  book, 
stood  for  still  be  alive? 


Will  he  be  just  a  name,  a  date  and  a  few 
cold  facts  to  tomorrow’s  history  students?  Will 
the  same  thing  be  true  of  Washington,  Lincoln, 
Jefferson  and  the  heroes  of  our  own  history 
lessons?  Or  can  we  look  forward,  as  he  did,  to  a 
“future  in  which  our  country  will  match  its  military 
strength  with  our  moral  restraint,  its  wealth  with 
our  wisdom,  it's  power  with  our  purpose.” 

All  Americans  are  concerned  about 
keeping  the  ideals  of  our  country’s  heroes  alive. 
We  at  Knight,  as  members  of  the  newspaper 
industry,  feel  a  special  responsibility  to  future 
generations.  That’s  why  we  look  for— and  foster- 
integrity,  honesty  and  independence  in  every 
paper  that  joins  our  group.  And  why  we  provide 
an  atmosphere  of  innovation,  creativity,  and 
professionalism  in  order  to  effectively 
communicate  these  ideals  to  a  wide  number 
of  readers. 

When  he’s  page  29  in  a  history  book,  will 
the  values  he  stood  for  still  be  alive?  We’re 
one  voice  that  says  they  will.  One  voice. 

KNIGHT  NEWSPAreRSy  INC 

Akron  Beacon  Journal.  Boca  Raton  News.  Charlotte  News.  Charlotte  Observer. 
Detroit  Free  Press.  Macon  News.  Macon  Telegraph.  Miami  Herald. 

Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Philadelphia  Daily  News.  Tallahassee  Democrat 


A.“Since  we  started  advertising  our  rattan 
furniture  in  The  New  York  Times  Magazine 
last  year,  business  has  just  about  doubled. 
We  also  found  that  our  selling  season  was 
year-round,  not  limited  to  the  warm  months! 


ROGER  DEUTSCH  OF  DEUTSCH.  INC  . 

WHICH  OFFERS  THE  COUNTRY  S  LARGEST 
COLLECTION  OF  IMPORTED  RATTAN  FURNITURE 
(AGENCY  SWEET  &  CO  INC  t 


Q.Why  do  advertisers  run  more 
pages  in  The  New  York  Times 
Magazine  than  in  any  other  4 
magazine? 
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ANPA  plans  to  move  its  HQ 
from  New  York  to  Virginia 


Headquarters  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  will  be  moved  from 
New  York  City  to  Reston,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  some  time  in  1972. 

By  unanimous  decision,  it  was 
announced  this  week,  the  ANPA 
board  of  directors  at  recent 
meetings  approved  a  plan  to 
purchase  10  acres  of  land  in 
Reston,  a  planned  city  in 
Northern  Virginia  near  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Dulles  International 
Airport. 

Plans  call  for  the  ANPA  to 
have  its  own  building  on  the 
site  to  house  offices  that  will  be 
transferred  from  leased  space 
at  750  Third  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

('.onvontion  unaffected 

Stanford  Smith,  ANPA  gener¬ 
al  manager,  emphasized  in  mak¬ 
ing  known  the  decision  to  move 
headquarters  that  it  will  not 
affect  the  schedule  of  annual 
conventions  which  have  taken 
place  in  April  in  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

“The  location  of  future 
ANPA  annual  conventions  is 
not  affected  by  this  decision,” 
he  said. 

A  few  years  ago  the  mem¬ 
bership  authorized  the  directors 
to  move  the  convention  outside 
New  York  City  whenever  they 
deemed  it  appropriate. 

Since  its  founding  at  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.  in  February'  1887,  the 
publishers’  association  has  had 
its  office  in  New  York  City.  The 
first  location  was  104  Temple 
Court,  just  off  Park  Row.  Two 
years  later  the  association 
moved  to  206  Potter  Building 
and  in  1905  it  took  space  in  the 
World  Building  on  Park  Row. 

In  later  years  the  association 
moved  uptown,  first  to  a  build¬ 
ing  in  the  42nd  Street  area  on 
the  east  side  of  Manhattan, 
then,  in  1958,  to  the  new  office 
tower  at  750  Third  Avenue. 
That  address  is  shared  by  the 
main  offices  of  the  Internation¬ 
al  Circulation  Managers  Associ¬ 
ation,  the  International  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association, 
and  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors.  The  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising.  ANPA, 


has  considerable  space  in  a  twin 
building  fronting  on  Lexington 
Avenue. 

INPA  is  “favorably  disposed” 
to  moving  to  Reston,  where 
there  would  be  an  opportunity 
for  expanded  space  to  serve  the 
1,150  members,  said  Gerald  J. 
Rock,  general  manager. 

Directors  of  ICMA  have  not 
yet  taken  definite  action  on 
plans  to  move,  nor  have  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  ASNE  who  have 
authorized  the  executive  secre¬ 
tary,  Gene  Giancarlo,  to  enter 
into  negotiations. 

All  of  these  groups  have  been 
invited  by  ANPA  to  lease 
space  from  it  in  the  new  build¬ 
ing,  as  they  now  do  in  the  New 
York  location.  Other  press  or¬ 
ganizations  wnll  be  offei'ed  sim¬ 
ilar  arrangements. 

The  ANPA  board  action  in¬ 
volves  only  that  association’s 
executive  offices  at  this  time. 
The  Labor  Relations  office  will 
remain  in  Chicago  and  the  Pro¬ 
duction  Department  will  be 
transferred  to  the  Research 
Center  at  Easton,  Pa. 

The  moves  are  scheduled  for 
the  summer  of  1972. 

The  statement  issued  by  the 
board  was  as  follows : 

“For  more  than  two  years  the 
ANPA  Board  of  Directors  has 
conducted  an  extensive  study  of 
the  future  needs  of  ANPA  to 
serve  its  members  and  control 
its  operating  costs  after  expira¬ 
tion  in  May  1973  of  the  lease  on 
New  York  City  space  at  750 
Third  Avenue. 

“The  board  of  directors  based 
its  decision  on  an  extensive 
series  of  reports  from  a  board 
subcommittee  consisting  of 
ANPA  vicepresident  Davis 
Taylor,  Boston  Globe,  chairman; 
Harold  W.  Andersen,  Omaha 
World-Herald;  A1  Neuharth, 
Gannett  Newspapers;  William 
F.  Schmick  Jr.,  Baltimore  Sun; 
M.  W.  Armistead  III,  Roanoke 
Times  and  World-News;  Robert 
L.  Taylor,  Philadelphia  Bullet¬ 
in,  and  ANPA  president  Rich¬ 
ard  H.  Blacklidge,  Kokomo 
Tribune,  ex  officio.  This  com¬ 
mittee  continues  to  function  and 
will  act  for  the  board  in  super¬ 
vising  construction  planning. 


“ANPA’s  present  leases  in 
New  York  are  on  highly  favor¬ 
able  terms  negotiated  in  1958. 
Extensive  investigation  of  lease 
renewal  and  other  potential  lo¬ 
cations  in  Manhattan  clearly 
showed  cost  increases  which 
ANPA  deemed  unacceptable. 

Close  to  government 

“Consideration  of  other  po¬ 
tential  sites  for  ANPA  head¬ 
quarters  outside  New  York  City 
led  naturally  to  weighing  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  many  possible  choices.  The 
increasing  need  for  contacts 
with  U.  S.  Government  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies  added  sig¬ 
nificantly  to  the  advantages  of  a 
Northern  Virginia  location. 
Proximity  to  the  Dulles  Airport 
provides  ease  of  membership 
contact  with  ANPA  Headquar¬ 
ters,  easier  in  many  respects 
than  reaching  mid-town  Man¬ 
hattan.  Studies  indicate  that 
Dulles  can  be  expected  to  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  major  airports 
of  the  country,  possibly  the 
largest  on  the  East  Coast  in  the 
next  15  years. 

“Decision  to  buy  land  and 
build  a  headquarters  building  is 
based  on  financial  projections 
which  show  that  ANPA  can  ac¬ 
quire  full  owTiership  of  the 
property  at  less  cost  than  rent 
in  any  feasible  location  over  a 
period  of  20  years.  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  ANPA  Research  Insti¬ 
tute  in  operating  out  of  Associ¬ 
ation-owned  property  has  been 
so  successful  in  controlling  op¬ 
erating  costs  that  this  added 
weight  to  the  buy-and-build  de¬ 
cision. 

“Concentration  of  ANPA  Re¬ 
search  Institute  activities  in  the 
Research  Center  at  Easton,  Pa., 
not  only  controls  these  costs  but 
facilitates  management  control 
of  the  inter-relationships  be¬ 
tween  the  personnel  doing  tech¬ 
nical  research  and  the  person¬ 
nel  serving  member  newspapers 
in  the  technical  field.  No  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  Research  Center 
building  are  contemplated 
immediately.  Internal  rearrange¬ 
ments  can  accommodate  the 
present  personnel.  Past  planning 
has  provided  flexibility  for  pos- 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 

sible  future  expansion  of  ac¬ 
tivities  at  the  Easton  location 
and  to  meet  future  needs. 

“The  same  kind  of  planning 
will  be  part  of  the  program  at 
Reston,  Va.,  but  the  immediate 
construction  will  be  held  to  a 
total  cost  which  can  be  budgeted 
to  cover  operating  costs  and 
repayment  of  necessary  bor¬ 
rowing.  Financial  arrangements 
are  not  yet  final. 

“In  summary  the  Board  of 
Directors  made  this  unanimous 
decision  for  the  following  rea¬ 
sons: 

“1.  Acquisition  of  ownership 
of  a  headquarters  building  will 
enable  ANPA  to  control  this 
part  of  its  operating  costs,  build 
equity  for  the  future  and  avoid 
potentially  dangerous  cost  in¬ 
creases  in  the  future. 

“2.  Without  this  move  an  an¬ 
nual  5%  increase  in  the  dues 
formula  would  have  been  re¬ 
quired  at  a  minimum  just  to  pay 
the  rent.  Such  a  dues  increase 
only  to  meet  escalating  lease¬ 
hold  costs  is  avoided. 

“3.  Proximity  of  the  head¬ 
quarters  office  to  Washington 
facilitates  the  increasing  load 
of  contacts  with  Government  de¬ 
partments  by  the  staff  and  com¬ 
mittees.  Yet  the  location  avoids 
the  core  city  problems  which  so 
seriously  beset  the  mid-town 
New  York  City  area. 

“4.  Concentration  of  all  tech¬ 
nical  activities  of  the  ANPA 
Research  Institute  in  Easton, 
Pa.,  facilitates  management 
control  and  reduces  its  oper¬ 
ating  costs  by  eliminating  New 
York  City  rent,  utilizing  prop¬ 
erty  already  owned  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

“5.  By  this  decision  the 
present  ANPA  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  and  the  management  be¬ 
lieve  they  will  be  leaving  to 
their  successors  the  solution  to 
a  problem  rather  than  an  even 
more  serious  problem  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Title  to  a  headquarters 
building  can  be  acquired  at  less 
cost  than  a  collection  of  rent 
receipts.” 

• 

Mechanics  on  strike 

Chicago’s  four  daily  news¬ 
papers  continued  to  publish  this 
week  despite  a  strike  of  116 
mechanics  who  repair  circula¬ 
tion  trucks.  Local  701,  Interna¬ 
tional  Association  of  Mechan¬ 
ists,  has  demanded  $2.07  an 
hour  pay  increases  for  skilled 
mechanics  and  helpers.  This 
would  increase  weekly  pay  for 
these  employes  by  more  than 
$82  a  w'eek  over  a  three-year 
period. 
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I APA  urged  to  attack  news  Annuity  option 

,  1  •  ends  N.Y.  Post 

repression  with  pubhcity  Guild  strike 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

The  Inter  American  Press 
Association  opened  its  26th 
General  Assembly  October  20  in 
Mexico  City  in  an  atmosphere 
of  crisis. 

Believing  the  threat  to  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  in  the  hemis¬ 
phere  to  be  the  most  serious  and 
critical  in  its  history,  the  as¬ 
sociation  departed  from  tradi¬ 
tion  and  met  as  a  “committee 
of  the  whole”  to  consider  the 
problem.  Heretofore,  the  as¬ 
sembly  has  received  and  debated 
the  report  of  its  committee  on 
freedom  of  the  press  which  had 
met  previously. 

In  opening  the  sessions,  lAPA 
president  James  S.  Copley  said 
“each  person  here  today  and 
each  of  the  separate  nations  to 
which  we  have  pledged  allegi¬ 
ance  is  endangered  by  the 
threat  of  revolution,  sedition 
and  the  censorship  of  news. 

“We  must  turn  the  concen¬ 
trated  power  of  publicity  of 
lAPA  on  each  and  every  inci¬ 
dent  within  the  Americas  that 
endangers  freedom  of  the  press. 
If  we  fail  in  our  trust.  Guer¬ 
rilla  warfare  and  tyranny  will 
become  rampant  in  our  hemis¬ 
phere.” 

Opening  debates 

In  opening  the  country-by¬ 
country  debate,  Tom  Harris  of 
El  Mmido,  Puerto  Rico,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  on  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press  declared: 

“Today  the  specter  of  a 
Marxist  Government  hangs 
over  Chile,  a  country  that  has 
been  Democratic  and  has  en¬ 
joyed  a  free  press  for  150  years. 
And  less  than  a  fortnight  ago, 
a  revolt  and  counter-revolt  put 
the  free  press  of  Bolivia  in  even 
greater  danger  than  it  had  been 
in.  The  situation  is  still  un¬ 
certain. 

“In  Peru,  the  military  gov¬ 
ernment  expropriated  Expreso 
and  Extra  and  turned  them  over 
to  a  cooperative.  Today  Peru’s 
other  newspapers  operate  cauti¬ 
ously  under  a  stern  press  law. 
And  Elsa  Arana,  our  vice  presi¬ 
dent  in  Peru,  has  been  exiled. 
Freedom  of  the  press  will  not 
return  to  Peru  until  these  news¬ 
papers  are  restored  to  their 
owTiers. 

“There  has  been  little  im¬ 
provement  in  Paraguay  and 
Uruguay. 

“And  so  on  down  the  list,  one 
nation  after  another,  as  you 
will  hear  in  the  reports  at  this 


session.  In  continental  South 
America  only  Argentina,  Co¬ 
lombia,  Venezuela,  Guyana  and 
possibly  Ecuador  have  a  free 
press. 

“In  Panama,  the  last  of  the 
independent  editors  has  been 
forced  into  retirement  by  the 
military  government  and  all 
newspapers  are  now  controlled 
by  a  harsh  press  law. 

“There  has  been  no  change 
in  Cuba  where  there  is  absolute¬ 
ly  no  free  press  and  where  Fidel 
Castro  is  still  holding  some  40 
newspapermen  in  prisons.  There 
is  no  freedom  of  the  press  in 
Haiti. 

“In  Canada,  a  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  is  investigating  the  free 
press  with  some  talk  of  press 
councils  which,  in  effect,  would 
dampen  the  editor’s  ardor  if  not 
move  into  his  chair. 

“Today  in  the  United  States, 
a  disorganized  assortment  of 
politicians,  writers  and  at¬ 
torneys  are  doing  all  they  can 
to  undermine  and  destroy  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  press. 

“All  of  this,  combined  with 
the  Marxist  threat  in  Chile 
and  this  month’s  revolution  in 
Bolivia,  makes  the  picture  much 
darker  than  it  was  last  year  in 
Washington  or  this  spring  in 
Jamaica. 

“All  of  this  points  up  the 
need  for  an  all-out  campaign  by 
the  lAPA  as  a  whole  to  restore 
and  preserv'e  the  free  press  we 
once  enjoyed.” 

For  the  first  time,  lAPA  will 
have  a  set  of  guidelines  for 
judging  whether  freedom  of  the 
press  exists  in  each  country. 

Reporting  for  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  six  months 
ago,  Lee  Hills  of  Knight  News¬ 
papers,  said,  “Our  traditional 
black  and  white  labeling  of 
freedom  of  the  press  no  longer 
fits.  It  doesn’t  accurately  de¬ 
scribe  most  situations.”  The 
committee  guidelines,  which 
were  approved  by  the  lAPA 
board  of  directors  to  this 
meeting,  include  a  rating 
system  on  the  answers  to  10 
questions  about  restrictions, 
censorship,  press  laws,  etc.,  so 
that  lAPA  can  report  more 
accurately  whether  or  not  there 
is  freedom  of  the  press  or 
whether  there  is  a  disguise  of 
restriction. 

The  committee  also  called  for 
improvement  in  the  methods  of 
reporting  conditions  in  each 
country. 


The  board  also  tentatively 
approved  and  referred  to  the 
executive  committee  for  further 
action  a  program  which  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers  could  use  to 
educate  and  inform  readers  on 
the  meaning  and  importance  of 
the  right  to  know  and  the  need 
to  know.  Prepared  by  Andrew 
Heiskell,  chairman  of  Time  Inc. 
with  the  help  of  many  adver¬ 
tising  people  in  several  coun¬ 
tries,  the  program  includes  a 
campaign  of  in-paper  ads  for 
this  purpose. 

In  accepting  an  lAPA-Mer- 
ganthaler  award  for  his  writ¬ 
ing  in  vision,  Alberto  Lleras 
Camargo  said  the  preservation 
of  freedom  of  information  and 
thought  without  impediment  is 
what  has  made  possible  ad¬ 
vancement  toward  the  creation 
and  development  of  the  great 
movements  that  are  embodied  in 
the  welfare  society. 

“It  is  pointless  if  not  im¬ 
possible  to  think  of  a  different 
world  under  one  of  the  political 
systems  of  today  that  calls  it¬ 
self  Marxist.  The  tanks  of  the 
revolution  are  ready  to  squash 
anyone  who  tries  it  and  the  con¬ 
centration  camps  remain  open. 
These  may  be  remote  possibili¬ 
ties  in  our  America. 

“We  newspapermen  in  this 
part  of  the  world  do  not  con¬ 
sider  ourselves  as  possessing  a 
monopoly  of  the  truth  but  we 
defend  the  fundamental  right  of 
being  wrong,  because  we  know 
that  out  of  the  high  com¬ 
mitment  by  man  in  his  course 
since  prehistory  something  new 
is  being  shaped  and  if  those 
were  not  known  and  dissemi¬ 
nated  implacably,  our  concept  of 
the  universe  would  still  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  shepherds. 

“But  while  we  free  news¬ 
papermen  do  not  presume  to 
possess  a  monopoly  of  the  truth, 
neither  will  we  accept  that  any- 
botly,  any  group,  any  govern¬ 
ment,  any  political  or  philo¬ 
sophical  idea  should  claim  it  or 
impose  it  as  its  own.  That  is  the 
fundamental  philosophy  of  this 
organization,  and  its  efforts,  so 
often  vain  but  now  infrequently 
triumphant  in  calling  for  free¬ 
dom  over  the  uproar  of  coup 
d’etat,  occasional  totalitarian¬ 
ism  and  dictatorships  of  the 
military  or  an  individual,  must 
go  on  uninterraptedly,  earnest¬ 
ly  and  stubbornly  under  any 
circumstances.” 

EDITOR  &.  PUI 


Suspended  since  October  6 
when  about  400  members  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  walked  out, 
the  New  York  Post  resumed 
publication  October  22,  two 
days  after  the  strikers  ratified 
a  new  agreement. 

Settlement  of  a  key  issue — 
pensions — ^w’as  reached  on  the 
basis  of  an  annuity  plan,  the 
guild  reported.  After  age  60  an 
employe  may  choose  to  accept 
severance  pay  on  retirement  or 
a  form  of  annuity  which  con¬ 
tains  certain  interest  income 
and  tax  advantages  over  a 
period  of  years. 

Guild  negotiators  described 
the  plan  as  better  than  a  $50-a- 
month  pension  obtained  by 
craft  unions.  The  Post  manage¬ 
ment  had  resisted  the  guild's 
demand  for  a  pension  program 
in  addition  to  the  severance  re¬ 
tirement  allowance. 

The  approved  contract,  which 
was  worked  out  after  the  Post’s 
publisher,  Dorothy  Schiff,  met 
with  union  spokesmen  and 
mediator  Theodore  W.  Kheel, 
contains  the  same  package  in¬ 
crease  negotiated  wth  other 
unions — a  15%  raise  the  first 
year,  11%  more  the  second  year 
and  11%  more  in  the  third 
year,  or  41.69%  compounded. 

At  the  Post,  the  percentage 
raises  will  be  applied  to  top 
minimum  scales  in  each  of  10 
job  classifications.  Those  below 
that  level  will  receive  the  top 
increase,  guild  officials  said. 

Other  fringe  benefits  include 
a  job  protection  clause  in  the 
event  the  Post  should  move  its 
plant  or  establish  satellite 
plants. 

Just  prior  to  the  shutdown 
the  Post  reported  in  its  state¬ 
ment  to  the  Post  Office  that  the 
issue  of  September  15  had  a 
paid  circulation  of  638,994  co¬ 
nies.  The  press  run  was  707,- 
695.  Over  12  months  the  daily 
average  paid  circulation  was 
given  as  606,297. 

The  Post  gave  no  report  of  its 
labor  union  difficulties.  Execu¬ 
tive  editor  Paul  Sann  explained 
that  the  management  considered 
it  to  be  “old  news”. 

An  editorial  urged  the  Post 
readers  to  vote  for  Arthur  J. 
Goldberg,  Democrat  for  Gov¬ 
ernor  rather  than  Nelson  Rocke¬ 
feller  because  the  latter  “has 
made  his  peace  with  the  Nixon 
Administration”  and  “is  no 
longer  a  voice  of  challenge  and 
dissent  in  national  affairs”. 
Four  years  ago  the  Post  sup¬ 
ported  the  Rockefeller  candidacy 
for  a  third  term. 
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Court’s  help 
on  debt  asked 
by  Copeland 

Lammot  du  Pont  Copeland 
Jr.  filed  a  petition  in  Federal 
Court,  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
this  week  listing  his  liabilities 
as  $63  million  and  assets  of  $26 
million.  He  asked  the  court  to 
supervise  payments  to  121 
creditors  in  a  Chapter  11  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  Act  proceeding. 

Copeland’s  lawyer,  E.  Nor¬ 
man  Veasey,  said  that  Cope¬ 
land’s  direct  obligations  were 
approximately  $20  million.  The 
other  $43  million  are  “contin¬ 
gent  liabilities”  which  include 
some  disputed  claims  and  which 
were  stated  in  their  maximum 
amounts  without  reductions  for 
any  possible  offsets,  Veasey 
said. 

The  petition  stated  that  Cope¬ 
land  “is  unable  to  pay  his 
debts  as  they  mature  and  in¬ 
tends  to  propose  an  arrange¬ 
ment”  to  pay  his  creditors  that 
would  be  supervised  by  the 
court. 

Copeland,  39,  is  a  security 
analyst  in  the  Du  Pont  Co.’s 
treasury  division.  He  has  been 
with  the  company  since  1954, 
when  he  started  as  a  research 
chemist  in  the  organic  chemical 
department  at  the  Chambers 
Works,  Deepwater,  N.  J.  He 
has  been  on  leave  since  July. 

He  is  the  son  of  Lammont  du 


Pont  Copeland,  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Du  Pont  Co., 
and  a  great-great-great- 
grandson  of  Eleuthere  Irenee 
du  Pont,  founder  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Wil¬ 
mington  Medical  Center  and  a 
director  of  the  News-Journal 
Co.  He  is  also  president  and 
director  of  Community  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  and  the  Courier- 
News  Co.  firms  which  publish 
newspapers  in  California  and 
Florida. 

Until  February,  Copeland 
owned  controlling  interest  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Citizen-News, 
which,  along  with  the  Graphic 
Production  Corp.,  the  firm 
which  printed  the  paper,  went 
into  receivership  in  August. 

One  of  the  litigations  against 
Copeland  is  a  $2.5  million  suit 
by  a  pension  fund  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Brotherhood  of  Elec¬ 
trical  Workers,  which  claims 
that  in  July  1967,  Copeland 
unconditionally  guaranteed  a 
$2.7-million  loan  made  to  the 
companies.  The  plaintiffs  said 
payments  on  the  loan  stopped 
in  April. 

A  summary  of  Copeland's  li¬ 
abilities,  put  at  a  maximum 
amount,  included  $26,871,382  in 
commitments  and  guarantees 
made  jointly  with  other  par¬ 
ties;  $9,032,332  in  notes  paya¬ 
ble  to  banks;  $8,478,178  in  con¬ 
tingencies  pending  litigation ; 
$5,650,000  in  mortgages;  $3,- 
974,961  in  other  loans  payable, 
and  $1,029,755  in  loans  payable 
secured  by  life  insurance  and 
others. 


FASHION  PARADE — Wives  of  DPI  executives  stroll  in  Colonial 
Williamsburg,  from  left — Mrs.  Rod  Beaton,  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Litfin, 
Mrs.  Mims  Thomason. 


BOARD  MEMBERS — Robert  Thompson,  left,  Hearst  Newspapers 
national  editor  and  a  representative  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
United  Press  International,  is  pictured  with  Mims  Thomason,  UPl 
president. 


Enquirer  stock 
purchase  opposed 

The  threat  of  litigation  hung 
over  the  special  meeting  of 
shareholders  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  Company  called  for 
Friday  (October  23)  to  ratify 
purchase  by  the  Enquirer  of  60 
percent  of  its  own  stock  from 
E.  W.  Scripps  Co. 

Mrs.  Jean  Whitehouse 
Ramey,  widow  of  Jack  Ramey, 
a  former  editor  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Enjquirer,  filed  a  suit  in 
Federal  Court  seeking  to  block 
a  vote  on  the  purchase  plan. 
She  owns  400  shares  of 
Enquirer  stock.  The  complaint 
charged  that  the  proxy  state¬ 
ment  contained  misleading  in¬ 
formation. 

William  L.  McGrath,  an 
Enquirer  director,  also  opposed 
the  purchase  plan  on  the 
ground  the  company  could  not 
afford  it.  The  purchase  of  834,- 


677  shares  from  Scripps.  if  ap¬ 
proved,  would  involve  payment 
of  $1  million  cash  from 
Enquirer  funds;  $10.5  million 
obtained  through  a  loan  with 
the  Prudential  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  and  $6  million  in  a  new 
issue  of  cumulative  convertible 
preferred  shares. 

• 

Inland  pnblishers 
rap  newsprint  hike 

The  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  519  daily  newspapers  in 
25  states  and  three  provinces  of 
Canada  called  the  latest  news¬ 
print  price  increases  “discrimi¬ 
natory  pricing.” 

The  statement  by  the  Inland 
board,  made  at  a  meeting  in 
Chicago  this  week,  expressed 
deep  concern  about  the  increase 
of  $10  a  ton,  announced  by 
many  pi’oducers  to  take  effect 
in  January.  In  several  neighbor¬ 
ing  areas  publishers  would  pay 
$2  and  $3  less  per  ton. 


NEXT  YEAR'S  HOSTS — Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Chaplin  of  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  Advertiser  tout  the  lures  of  Hawaii — site  of  the  1971  Edicon — 
to  Rod  Beaton,  UPl  vicepresident/general  manager. 
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IN  RECEPTION  LINE  at  the  Governor's  Palace:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Len 
Kolasinski  of  the  New  Castle  (Pa.)  News,  and  UPl  vicepresident 
Frank  Tremaine. 
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Newspapers  continue  gm  reducing 

^  ^  ad  contracts 

fight  on  ABC  change 


Spokesmen  for  newspapers 
continued  the  battle  to  keep  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
from  “Straying  from  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  which  it  was  founded — 
audited  paid  circulation.” 

They  warned  in  a  newspaper 
division  meeting  at  the  annual 
ABC  membership  sessions  in 
Chicago  (October  21)  that 
in 


He  added:  “It  is  useless  to 
argue  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
compare  print  and  broadcast. 

The  advertiser  must  do  just 
that  every  time  a  media  deci¬ 
sion  is  taken.  We  need  increas¬ 
ingly  comparable  information 
for  all  media.” 

Kershaw  said  the  ABC  circu¬ 
lation  audit  is  no  longer  the  back  in  General  Motors  adver-  Editors  upgraded 
changes  in  bylaws  allowing  most  important  factor  because  tising.  Because  of  the  strike  ^  li*  P  t 

some  publications  to  have  audits  many  advertisers  will  be  turn-  that  has  shut  down  its  car  pro-  Wasllington  rOSt 

of  non-paid  circulation  could  ing  away  from  the  concept  of  duction  plants,  he  said  GM  had 

mass  marketing.  decided  to  take  precautionary 

In  production,  Kershaw’  said,  steps  by  contracting  for  less 


in  some  papers 

Further  decreases  in  General 
Motors  advertising  in  newspa¬ 
pers  appears  to  be  shaping  up 
in  1971.  Jared  W.  Finney,  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  manager- 
media,  told  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er  this  week  that  some  of  the 
new  contracts,  which  are  issued 
each  month  as  they  expire,  are 
for  less  space  than  the  previous 
ones. 

He  said  that  this  was  not  to 
be  construed  as  a  general  'cut- 


General  Motors  has  contrai .  • 
with  between  350  and  40i» 

newspapers,  Finney  said,  but 

he  would  not  say  how  maii.» 
were  being  reduced.  He  noted 

that  contracts  with  flat  rate 

newspaper  and  the  factory 
were  discontinued  last  July. 
These  contracts  are  now  made 
between  the  newspaper  and  the 
advertising  agency. 

General  Motors  was  the 
largest  national  advertiser  in 
newspapers  in  1969,  spending 
$42.6  million.  The  total  invested 
was  down  from  1968  by  30%. 


lead  to  new  services  that  will 
boost  the  cost  of  advertising. 

The  attack  was  directed  to 
the  recent  adoption  of  rules  that 
permit  members  of  the  business 
paper  division  to  have  different 
membership  eligibility  require¬ 
ments  on  the  basis  of  70  percent 
paid  and  non-paid  circulation 
by  renquest  of  the  recipient. 

L.  W.  McFetridge,  business 
manager  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.) 

World  and  Tribune  and  a  for¬ 
mer  longtime  member  of  the 
ABC  board,  and  Robert  B. 

Kelly,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Greensburg  (Pa.)  Tribune- 
Review,  also  noted  in  their 
arguments  against  change  in 
the  ABC  structure  that  speak¬ 
ers  at  the  general  session  had 
advocated  other  new’  directions 
for  the  organization. 

“We  are  enroute  to  a  com¬ 
plete  change  that  does  not 
augur  good  for  this  organiza¬ 
tion,”  McFetridge  declared. 

The  ABC  was  founded  on  the 
basis  of  paid  circulation  and  the 
auditing  of  it  and  should  stay 
with  those  principles,  in  every  * 

division  of  the  ABC,  he  argued.  Czech  paper  in  Texas 

McFetridge  said  that  if  ABC  i*  i  i  <•,  ^7/- 

goes  along  w’ith  other  proposals  after  7o  years 

in  the  general  session  “you  An  era  in  Texas  newspaper 
won’t  know  the  ABC  as  it  has  history  ended  recently  with  the 
been  from  a  bale  of  hay  in  the  suspending  of  publication  of 


“We  are  moving  in  the  direction 
of  more  products  for  smaller 
groups  of  people.” 

Arch  D.  Knowlton,  director  of 
media  services.  General  Foods 
Corporation,  said  he  also  be¬ 
lieves  that  broadcasters  can  ex¬ 
pect  even  greater  competition 
from  newspapers  than  from 
magazines. 

Also  looked  for,  he  said,  are 
more  suburban  editions  of  major 
new’spapers  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  their  circulation. 

He  suggested  sweeping  away 
outmoded  geographic  concepts. 
“The  city  zone  and  retail  trad¬ 
ing  zone  definitions  may  have 
had  some  relevance  in  pre-w’ar 
America,”  he  said.  “But  they  no 
longer  bear  any  relationship  to 
modera-day  realities.” 

Know’les  suggested  that  the 
ABC  form  “A  Super  ABC”  to 
assume  the  auditing  of  all  media 
with  highly  specialized  auditing 
firms  reporting  to  it. 


volume  in  some  newspapers.  He 
added  that  the  situation  will  be 
review’ed  after  the  strike  is  set¬ 
tled. 

One  large  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper,  informed  E&P  that  it  .  .  , 

had  received  a  new  contract  managing  editor  business  and 
this  week  at  the  50,000-line  financial;  Harry  Rosenfeld  to 


The  Washington  Post  has  an¬ 
nounced  promotions  of  senior 
editors.  Under  the  new  align¬ 
ment  Howard  Simons,  formerly 
an  assistant  managing  editor, 
was  named  deputy  managing 
editor.  Others  promoted  w’ere: 
Hobart  Rowan  to  assistant 


rate.  The  advertising  director 
said  it  was  the  first  time  he 
ever  recalled  getting  a  contract 
from  GM  for  less  than  the  100,- 
000-line  rate,  the  top  bracket. 
He  said  GM  placed  more  than 
140,000  lines  under  the  old  con¬ 
tract. 


assistant  managing  editor  me¬ 
tropolitan;  Laurence  Stem,  to 
assistant  managing  editor/ 
style;  Ben  Bagdikian  to  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor/nation¬ 
al;  Peter  Silberman  to  national 
editor  and  A.  I).  Horne  to  de¬ 
puty  national  editor. 


Slur  on  woman  reporter 
draws  rebuke  for  Kirk 


not  too  distant  future.” 

Kelly  also  referred  to  the 
general  session  speakers  w’hen 
he  said  they  brought  doubt  to 
the  minds  of  many  w’hether  they 
really  want  an  audit  bureau  of 
circulations.” 

One  of  the  speakers  was 
Andrew  Kershaw,  president  of 
Ogilvy  &  Mather  Inc.  He  said 
advertising  agencies  must  see 
their  role  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  market  and  agency  cus¬ 
tomers  and  he  remarked  that 
ABC  meets  this  criterion  in  “a 
very’  superficial  way.” 

Kershaw  argued  that  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  and  his  agency,  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  print  and 
broadcast  is  real  but  irrelevant. 


the  weekly  Czechoslovak  news¬ 
paper,  Noi'y  Domov  (New 
Home),  by  Walter  Malec  who 
was  63  in  September.  Estab¬ 
lished  76  years  ago,  at  Hal- 
lettsville,  the  paper  was  the 
official  publication  of  the  Union 
of  Czech  Catholic  Women  in 
Texas. 

Malec  gave  his  subscription 
list  of  2,800  to  the  Chicago- 
based  Katolik,  a  weekly  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Bohemian  Bene¬ 
dictine  Order. 

Since  1931  Novy  Domov  has 
been  owned  by  Malec  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  which  also  publishes 
English-language  newspapers 
here  and  in  East  Bernard  and 
Moulton,  other  towns  in  the 
area. 


When  Florida  Gov.  Claude 
Kirk  Jr  challenged  the  ability 
of  a  Daytona  Beach 
Netvs- Journal  woman  reporter 
to  cover  a  meeting  where  he 
was  speaking,  he  put  his  foot  in 
a  verbal  hornet’s  nest. 

The  repercussions  from 
ai-ound  the  state  are  still  ring¬ 
ing  in  the  Republican  gover¬ 
nor’s  ears. 

Kirk,  addressing  a  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  session, 
accused  the  News-Journal  pa¬ 
pers  of  attempting  to  sabotage 
the  meeting  and,  throughout 
his  speech,  directed  verbal  at¬ 
tacks  at  Herbert  M.  Davidson, 
editor  and  publisher. 

The  governor  asked  whether 
the  local  newspaper  had  a  re¬ 
porter  attending  the  meeting. 

Mrs.  Jennifer  Bolch,  award¬ 
winning  News-Journal  educa¬ 
tion  writer,  responded  that  she 
was  present. 

Kirk  then  said : 

“It  would  seem  to  me  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  newspaper  ought  to 
care  a  little  bit  about  the  fact 
that  the  Governor  is  here  to 
talk  about  education.  But  the 
local  daily  journal  sends  a  lady 


to  repoi-t  the  most  important 
facts.” 

There  were  about  100  per¬ 
sons  in  the  3,000  seat  auditori¬ 
um  to  hear  the  Governor’s  talk. 

Martha  Musgrove,  Palm 
Beach  regional  director  of 
Theta  Sigma  Phi  sorority  for 
women  in  journalism,  wired 
Kirk  demanding  an  immediate 
apology. 

She  said: 

“Only  a  prompt  public  apolo¬ 
gy  can  dispel  the  image  of  sex¬ 
ual  bigotry  created  by  your  re¬ 
cent  remarks  directed  to  News- 
Journal  reporter  Jennifer 
Bolch. 

Reubin  Askew,  the  Democrat¬ 
ic  gubernatorial  hopeful,  later 
took  a  public  stand  for  equal 
opportunities  for  working 
women. 

Askew  said:  “His  (Kirk’s) 
remarks  were  unfair  and 
unjust,  not  only  to  Mrs.  Bolch, 
but  to  working  women  every¬ 
where.” 

The  News-Journal  papers 
were  the  first  in  the  state  to 
announce  support  of  Askew. 
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Credit  men  advised 
on  new  regulations 


Newspaper  credit  executives 
were  warned  to  avoid  pitfalls 
inherent  in  the  Fair  Credit  Re¬ 
porting  Act  which  awaits  Pres¬ 
ident  Nixon's  signature. 

At  a  three-day  conference  of 
the  Advertising  Media  Credit 
Executives  Association  in  Mil- 
w'aukee,  Lawrence  J.  Bugge,  an 
attorney  working  with  commer¬ 
cial  credit  matters,  emphasized 
that  the  customer  is  entitled  to 
more  consideration  under  the 
new  law  than  he  has  been  get¬ 
ting. 

The  bill  more  strictly  regu¬ 
lates  credit  bureaus  and  their 
users,  yet  it  gives  the  individu¬ 
al  additional  access  to  informa¬ 
tion  compiled  about  him.  The 
law  allows  for  fuller  examina¬ 
tion  of  credit  files  and  appli¬ 
cants  also  must  be  notified  why 
their  request  for  credit  has 
been  rejected. 

Newspapers  are  not  regarded 
as  credit  reporting  agencies,  so 
far  as  Bugge  can  determine  in 
a  study  of  the  act,  if  inquiries 
by  credit  departments  concern 
only  the  customer’s  business 
with  the  publication.  When  a 
credit  manager  gets  informa¬ 
tion  on  a  client  from  a  bank 
this  does  not  make  the  newspa¬ 
per  a  consumer  reporting  agen¬ 
cy,  although,  Bugge  said,  the 
House  and  Senate  were  in  some 
disagreement  on  this  point. 

Cun  dispute  infurniutiun 

The  buyer  can  dispute  in¬ 
formation  in  his  file  and  the  file 
must  be  altered  if  his  claims 
are  proven  to  be  accurate.  If  a 
consumer  has  been  arrested 
and  charged  with  a  crime,  that 
information  likely  will  be  in  his 
file.  But  the  outcome  of  the 
case  also  must  be  reported  and 
included  in  his  file,  it  was 
pointed  out. 

If  an  investigative  report  has 
been  ordered  the  person  exam¬ 
ined  must  be  apprised  of  this. 
It  also  is  a  duty  to  report  to 
the  customer  why  his  credit  has 
been  denied  and  this  informa¬ 
tion  must  be  provided  on  re¬ 
quest,  although  the  source  of 
the  information  need  not  be 
disclosed.  None  of  it  need  be  in 
writing,  but  can  be  oral. 

Where  prompt  payment  dis¬ 
counts  are  allowed,  the  credit 
department  must  disclose  on 
the  invoice  the  discount  terms 
and  the  dollar  amount  of  dis¬ 
counts.  The  invoice  must  also 
label  the  transaction  as  a 
finance  charge. 

Delinquency  charges  are  not 
finance  charges,  so  the  act  is 
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not  applicable  here.  But,  Bugge 
warned  the  credit  men  to  be 
wary  of  continuing  to  extend 
credit  where  a  late  payment 
charge  has  been  made.  If  credit 
extension  is  allowed  when  the 
advertiser  is  in  default  an  ex¬ 
tra  charge  becomes  a  carrying 
charge  and  not  a  late  payment 
charge.  Thus  it  becomes  a 
finance  charge. 

The  best  way,  Bugge  said,  is 
if  delinquents  are  charged  addi¬ 
tional  amounts  credit  should 
not  be  extended  until  the  bill  is 
paid. 

Dismissals  not  allowed 

No  longer  can  an  employe  be 
dismissed  when  his  wages  are 
garnished  for  now  he  “must 
have  his  day  in  court,”  Bugge 
said,  before  his  wages  or  per¬ 
sonal  property  are  seized. 
Several  courts  have  ruled 
against  pre-garnishment  judg¬ 
ments,  contending  such  judg¬ 
ments  violate  due  process. 

Joseph  L.  Haussler,  control¬ 
ler  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News,  urged  more  po¬ 
licing  of  outstanding  accounts 
and  cautious  handling  of  a 
relaxed  credit  policy,  especially 
in  connection  with  discount 
houses,  restaurants  and  transi¬ 
ent  advertisers.  The  proper 
credit  policy,  he  maintained, 
will  encourage  greater  sales 
and  cash  flow.  He  urged  a  re- 
evaluation  of  credit  policies  and 
keeping  invoicing  current.  Fre¬ 
quent  examination  of  funds  and 
accounts  receivable  also  was 
advised. 

He  frowned  on  nitpicking 
about  expense  accounts  and 
telephone  bills  when  newsprint 
and  payroll  amount  to  73  per¬ 
cent  of  a  newspaper’s  produc¬ 
tion  expense.  Payroll  amounts 
to  46  percent,  he  said,  and 
newsprint  to  27  percent. 

With  a  big  push  on  by  news¬ 
papers  to  slash  costs  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  management  of 
accounts  receivable  get  more 
attention  in  the  1970’s, 
Haussler  emphasized. 

Lazy  money  collection 

Asked  what  his  position  is  on 
discounting  retail  accounts  if 
they  are  paid  by  a  certain  date, 
Haussler  said  he  regarded  this 
as  a  lazy  way  to  collect  money. 
It  gives  the  sales  and  credit 
departments  a  wedge  to  fall 
back  on,  he  said,  “but  it’s  really 
costing  you.  I  feel  strongly 
against  it.” 

He  advised  separating  the 
credit  department  completely 
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from  the  bookkeeping  depart¬ 
ment.  As  for  newspapers  char¬ 
ging  interest  on  delinquent  ac¬ 
counts  after  30  days,  Haussler 
said  he  is  not  in  favor  of  this 
although  a  lot  of  newspapers 
are  considering  adding  these 
charges. 

On  a  show  of  hands  in  a 
room  occupied  by  about  85  peo¬ 
ple  four  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives  indicated  they  are  char¬ 
ging  interest  on  delinquent  ac¬ 
counts  and  six  said  they  were 
considering  such  a  move. 
Amounts  ranged  from  1%  to  2 
percent. 

Most  considered  monthly  in¬ 
terest  charges  on  overdue  ac¬ 
counts  as  constituting  a 
nuisance  and  necessitating  too 
much  bookkeeping. 

The  assembled  credit  men 
agreed  that  delinquent  situa¬ 
tions  should  be  “ramrodded” 
each  week  and  not  allowed  to 
drag  along.  On  one  paper  ad¬ 
vertising  department  supervi¬ 
sors  go  over  past  due  lists  ev¬ 
ery  Thursday  with  credit  men. 
Many  adjustment  problems  are 
solved  the  next  day  or  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  at  the  latest. 

If  the  adjustment  has  unusu¬ 
al  factors  the  matter  should  go 
to  the  advertising  director,  not 
the  business  manager. 

The  AMCEA  elected  Donald 
E.  Parker,  Detroit  News,  pres¬ 
ident  to  succeed  Martyn  A.  Re- 
ichle.  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.) 
News.  How'ard  A.  Brandt, 
WGN  Continental  Broadcasting 
Company,  Chicago,  and  Charles 
Bedel,  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Repub¬ 
lic  &  Gazette,  moved  to  first  and 
second  vicepresidencies,  respec¬ 
tively.  James  H.  Chapman,  Mi¬ 
ami  Herald,  was  elected  trea¬ 
surer  and  Robert  Guinsler, 
Toledo  (0.)  Blade  Company, 
was  re-elected  executive  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 


Harris  heads 

newspaper 

controllers 

Frederick  G.  Harris,  comp¬ 
troller  and  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
Institute  of  Newspaper  Con¬ 
trollers  and  Finance  Officers. 
He  succeeds  Cleo  Smith,  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  Phoenix  Repub¬ 
lic  and  Gazette,  who  was  made 
a  director. 

They  were  elected  October  19 
by  the  board  of  directors,  meet¬ 
ing  in  conjunction  with  the  In¬ 
stitute’s  23rd  annual  meeting  in 
Chicago. 

Franklin  D.  Schurz  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Hagerstown  (Md.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  Mail,  was  advanced  to 
first  vicepresident,  and  Thomas 
J.  McCollow,  vicepresident- 
finance  and  corporate  planning, 
Milwaukee  Journal  and  Senti¬ 
nel,  was  named  second 
vicepresident.  Stanley  M.  Bam- 
icoat,  director  of  systems. 
Providence  Journal  and  Bulle¬ 
tin,  was  renamed  secretary.  The 
new  treasurer  is  Albert  A.  Al¬ 
len,  controller,  Pueblo  (Colo.) 
Star-Journal  and  Chieftain. 

A  member  of  the  Institute 
since  1961,  Harris  has  served 
as  a  director,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  and  as 
vicepresident.  He  joined  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  in  1956, 
when  he  left  the  accounting 
firm  of  Lybrand,  Ross  Bros.  & 
Montgomery  to  become  chief 
accountant  of  Dow  Jones  & 
Company  Inc. 

A  graduate  of  Ohio  State 
University,  Harris  served  with 
the  U.  S.  Air  Force  throughout 
World  War  11. 

Harris  was  renamed  to  the 
INCFO  Board,  as  were  James 
M.  Brown,  business  manager 
and  assistant  secretary,  San. 
Diego  Union  and  Tribune,  and 
Duane  P.  Rosenthal,  controller. 
Observer  Newspapers,  Ply¬ 
mouth,  Mich. 

Newly  elected  directors  are: 
William  R.  Cobb,  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer;  William  A. 
Ewen,  Twin  Coast  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Pasadena;  Richard  J. 
Hummel,  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call 
and  Chronicle',  James  Small, 
Ottawa  Citizen,  and  Gordon  H. 
Waier,  Grand  Rapids  Press. 

• 

Sixth  day  added 

The  five-day  Antioch  (Calif.) 
Ledger  is  going  to  six-day  pub¬ 
lication  with  a  Saturday-Sun- 
day  edition  effective  November 
7,  announces  Keith  Emenegger, 
general  manager. 
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AT  THE  CAPITOL  editors  and  publishers  inspect  historic  docu¬ 
ments  in  a  committee  room:  From  left,  James  A.  Dunlap,  managing 
editor,  Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald;  J.  H.  Nixon,  president,  Wabash  (Ind.) 
Plain  Dealer;  Mynatt  Smith,  editor,  Whittier  (Calif.)  News;  Bower 
Hawthorne,  editor,  Minneapolis  Tribune;  John  McCormally,  editor 
and  publisher,  Burlington  (Iowa)  Hawk-Eye. 


Edicon  *8  history  lesson 

Stepping  back  into  colonial  days  tvere  editors 
and  publishers  attending  the  United  Press 
International  Conference  at  Williamsburg, 
Virginia,  recently,  E&P  joined  delegates  for 
tours  of  historic  restorations  beticeen  tvork- 
ing  sessions  of  Edicon  devoted  to  “.4  Deep 
Look  at  America — 1970’’'’ 


(Pliulos  by  Jane  Iseley,  Colonial  W'illiamsburp;,  anil  DPI) 

PULLING  THE  DEVIL'S  TAIL  in  the  Printing  Office  is  William 
Dickinson,  executive  editor,  Philadelphia  Bulletin.  Supervising,  left 
to  right,  are:  Donald  A.  Starr,  assistant  managing  editor,  Chicago 
Tribune;  Printer  Michael  Kipps;  and  Robert  Marshall,  editor,  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ind.)  Republic. 
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GARDEN  TORCH  at  fhe  Gov¬ 
ernor's  Palace  reception  in  honor 
of  DPI  visitors  interests  Robert 
Wilcox,  son  of  Editor  Arthur  M. 
Wilcox  of  the  Charleston  (S.C.) 
Evening  Post.  (UPl  photo) 


ON  THE  GREAT  LAWN  at 
Carter's  Grove  overlooking  the 
James  River  are,  left  to  right, 
Calvin  N.  Clyde  Jr.,  general  man¬ 
ager,  T.  B.  Butler  Publishing  Co., 
Tyler,  Texas;  Mrs.  Frank  Tremaine, 
whose  husband  is  a  vicepresident 
of  UPl;  Mrs.  John  B.  Johnson  and 
Mr.  Johnson,  editor  and  publisher, 
Watertown  (N.Y.)  Daily  Times. 


AT  THE  MILITIA  MUSTER  on  Market  Square  Green  are  Mrs.  Marion 
L.  Hollendonner  (center),  managing  editor  of  the  Jeannette  (Pa.) 
News-Dispatch,  and  Mrs.  Daniel  J.  Rooker,  wife  of  the  publisher  of 
the  Pulaski  (Va.)  Southwest  Times. 


IN  THE  HALL  of  the  House  of 
Burgesses,  with  the  glass-covered 
writings  of  Patrick  Henry  in  the 
foreground:  Rodson  L.  Riggs,  edi¬ 
tor,  Ames  (Iowa)  Tribune;  Marvin 
Beard,  managing  editor,  Baltimore 
(Md.)  News  American,  and  E. 
Malcolm  Stannard,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  Willimantic  (Conn.)  Daily 
Chronicle. 
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Ad-ventures 

By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


More  cigarette  ads.  American  Brands  Inc.  has  revised  its  $7 
million  Pall  Mall  advertising  campaign  plan  that  was  set  to  be¬ 
gin  in  newspapers  next  year.  The  original  plan  calling  for  inser¬ 
tion  of  five  200-line  Pall  Mall  ads  a  week  for  52  weeks  in  a  fixed 
position  over  the  top  of  the  television  log  has  been  enlarged  to  in¬ 
clude  other  American  Brand  products  and  agencies.  In  addition 
to  the  52,000  lines  of  Pall  Mall  advertising  scheduled  by  SSC&B, 
American  will  buy  52,000  lines  in  those  newspapers  agreeing  to 
the  fixed  position.  Most  of  this  new  business,  reportedly,  will  be 
placed  by  Norman,  Craig  &  Kummel,  agency  for  Silva  Thins. 

It  was  learned  that  BBDO,  agency  for  Tareyton,  has  been  ne¬ 
gotiating  with  newspapers  on  the  West  Coast  for  inclusion 
in  the  package.  As  far  as  can  be  determined,  about  140  newspa¬ 
pers  have  accepted  the  advertising  plan,  which  was  sold  by  Frank 
Stapleton  of  Branham-Moloney  Inc.  to  Bert  Wagner,  media  di¬ 
rector  of  SSC&B.  Sources  said  that  there  are  still  some  major 
market  gaps  to  be  filled.  The  acceptances  include  all  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  and  Hearst  Newspapers,  all  but  one  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers,  and  most  of  Newhouse  group.  The  major  hold¬ 
outs  include  Louisville,  Chicago,  New  York,  Kansas  City,  Provi¬ 
dence,  Philadelphia,  Charlotte,  Miami,  and  Binghamton. 

*  4c 

True  or  false.  Advertisers  should  maintain  their  usual  level  of 
ad  spending  during  recession  periods? 

TRUE.  Companies  which  do  not  cut  their  advertising  during 
the  recession  year  or  the  year  following  do  much  better  in  sales 
and  profits  than  those  who  cut,  according  to  J.  Wesley  Rosberg, 
president  of  Buchen  Advertising  Inc.  Supporting  his  claim  are 
two  surveys — one,  dealing  wdth  recession  years  of  1949  and  1954 
which  he  conducted  for  Buchen  in  1958,  and  a  new  one,  prepared 
by  Rosberg  with  the  assistance  of  American  Business  Press  Inc., 
which  retraces  the  ground  of  1949  and  1954,  and  adds  two  new 
recession  periods,  1958  and  1961,  as  well  as  the  post-recession 
years  of  1950,  1955,  1959  and  1962.  In  the  recent  report,  firms 
were  asked  to  supply  sales,  advertising  and  net  income  indexes 
(1956=100)  for  the  years  of  1956  through  1969.  A  total  of  2,400 
questionnaires  were  sent  to  advertisers;  82  firms  were  able  to 
provide  all  the  data  requested.  Three  groups  were  sorted  from  the 
replies;  firms  which  did  not  cut  ad  budgets  during  recession  peri¬ 
ods  or  the  years  afterwards;  those  which  did  cut  during  a  re¬ 
cession  year;  and  those  which  cut  during  the  year  following  a 
recession  year.  The  results,  Rosberg  reported  at  the  fall  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  ABP  this  week,  clearly  show  that  companies  that 
did  not  cut  their  ad  budgets  were  in  a  much  better  position  to 
score  greater  sales  and  profits  in  the  post-recession  periods.  “A 
recession  offers  the  best  opportunity  for  the  mice  to  catch  the 
sleeping  fat  cats,”  he  said.  “Then  when  business  really  bounces 
back,  they  will  be  the  fat  cat.” 

Book  reading  is  an  adult  pastime? 

FALSE.  Book  reading,  reports  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  is  a  youth  oriented  activity  and  book  readers  are  most 
likely  to  read  a  daily  newspaper  on  any  given  day  for  this 
reason.  The  Bureau  found,  through  analysis  of  data  compiled 
by  W.  R.  Simmons  &  Associates  Research  Inc.,  that  the 
18-24  year  olds  purchased  proportionately  more  books — both  pa¬ 
perback  and  hard  cover — ^than  any  other  age  bracket.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  53%  of  18-34  year  olds  had  bought  a  book  in  a  6-month 
period  as  compared  to  49%  of  25-34  year  olds,  43%  of  35-49 
year  olds  and  37%  of  those  50  and  over.  The  great  majority  of 
these  recent  book  buyers  (83%)  read  a  daily  newspaper  on  the 
average  weekday  as  compared  to  non-buyers  where  it  was  found 
74%  read  the  newspaper.  Earlier  research  by  the  Bureau  estab¬ 
lished  that  90%  of  the  morning  and  85%  of  the  evening  papers 
in  areas  serving  500,000  population  and  over  regularly  run  edi¬ 
torial  material  about  books.  In  metropolitan  areas  from  50,000 
to  500,000  population,  80%  of  the  morning  and  75%  of  the  evening 
papers  run  book  news.  Newspaper  ad  revenues  from  book  ads 
amounted  to  $23.4  million  in  1969,  up  from  $19.1  million  the  year 
before. 


The  average  consumer  is  exposed  to  nearly  1500  advertising 
messages  a  day? 

FALSE.  This  is  pure  folklore,  according  to  Robert  A.  Wach- 
sler,  BBDO  vicepresident  and  director  of  research  and  marketing 
information  services.  Research  by  the  Media  Analysis  division  of 
BBDO’s  Media  Department,  Dr.  Wachsler  disclosed  on  October 
16  has  determined  that  the  actual  exposure  of  consumers  to  ad 
messages  is  much  less  than  50%  of  the  1500  estimate  in  the  case 
of  both  men  and  women.  Estimated  daily  advertising  exposure 
for  males,  he  reported,  is  285,  and  for  females  305.  The  BBDO 
investigation  includes  the  five  major  media:  tv,  (from  7  am  to 
1  am) ;  radio  (from  6  am  to  midnight) ;  magazines;  newspapers; 
and  outdoor.  The  average  daily  exposures  for  male  and  female 
adults  were  found  to  be  as  follows: 

Average  daily  ad  exposure  Average  daily  ad  exposure 
among  total  adult  male  pop>  among  total  adult  female 
ulation  population 

Television 


7  am-1  am  Avg.  Day 

35 

48 

Radio 

6  am-12  Midnight  Avg.  Day 

38 

45 

Magazines 

Avg.  Day 

15 

20 

Newspapers 

Avg.  Day  (weekday) 

185 

182 

Outdoor 

Avg.  Day 

12 

10 

ALL  FIVE  MEDIA 

Avg.  Day 

285 

305 

4(  4c  4: 

Special  supps.  Renfield  Importers  Ltd.’s  biggest  holiday  sales 
campaign  features  a  24-page  newspaper  supplement  that  will  be 
distributed  by  papers  in  7  major  markets  on  December  6  in  New 
York,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Boston,  Washington,  San  Francisco 
and  Baltimore.  Prepared  by  Grey  Advertising,  the  liquor  fii-m 
feels  the  supplement  will  become  an  addition  to  “every  home’s 
library  on  entertaining.”  In  addition  to  party  ideas,  the  supp  of¬ 
fers  a  wide  range  of  “camp”  premiums  such  as  an  inflatable  Gor¬ 
don’s  Gin  bottle  and  a  Martini  &  Rossi  umbrella.  .  .  .  The  May  Co. 
store  in  Cleveland  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  television  com¬ 
mercials  are  no  replacement  for  a  newspaper-distributed  Christ¬ 
mas  catalog.  Instead  of  converting  its  catalog  into  television  spots 
like  it  did  last  year.  May  Co.  is  insei’ting  a  76-page  Christmas 
gift  guide  in  the  Sunday  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  in  early  Novem¬ 
ber.  William  Bond,  vicepresident  of  promotion  and  advertising 
for  the  store,  said  he  feels  a  customer  appreciates  getting  the 
catalog  because  they  can  carry  it  into  the  stores  and  use  it  to  plan 
gift  lists. 

*  *  * 

Briefs.  James  Reston,  vicepresident  and  columnist  for  the 
New  York  Times,  will  address  a  dinner  meeting  of  National  Re¬ 
tail  Merchants  Association  directors  on  Monday,  January  11.  He 
will  be  appearing  under  the  auspices  of  the  International  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives.  .  .  .  Former  Newspaper  I  sales¬ 
man,  Roger  L.  Bennett,  who  has  produced  the  media  buyers  work¬ 
shops,  sponsored  by  Advertising  Age,  has  gone  into  business  for 
himself  with  a  training  school  that  is  targeted  solely  to  maga¬ 
zine  salesmen  and  newspaper  representatives.  The  school,  Ben¬ 
nett  said,  will  show  print  salesmen  what  it  is  like  on  the  other 
side  of  the  desk.  .  .  .  Rheingold  Breweries  used  a  full-page  ad  in 
the  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union-Leader  on  October  22  to  announce 
its  new  “anti-litter  returnable  bottle.”  The  campaign  was  kicked- 
off  on  Friday  (October  16)  in  Manchester  with  a  luncheon  for 
50  community  leaders.  George  E.  Connell,  general  manager  of  the 
Union-Leader,  served  as  master  of  ceremonies.  Among  those  at¬ 
tending  were  William  Loeb,  president-publisher,  Union-Leader, 
Theodore  Rosenak,  president,  Rheingold  Breweries  Inc.,  and  Roger 
W.  Powers,  director.  Keep  America  Beautiful  Inc.  The  Union- 
Leader’s  strong  anti-pollution  stand  was  an  influential  factor 
in  selecting  New  Hampshire  for  the  year  long  test,  a  Rheingold 
spokesman  said.  “If  the  experiment  does  not  bear  fruit,”  Rosenak 
remarked  at  the  luncheon,  “the  conclusion  will  be  inescapable  that, 
for  all  of  the  public  clamor  about  the  part  played  by  beer  con¬ 
tainers  in  litter,  the  consumer,  at  least  in  the  test  area,  does  not 
practice  what  he  is  so  ready  to  preach  to  others.”  Allentown, 
Easton,  and  Bethlehem,  Pa.  are  being  added  as  test  markets.  Full 
page  ads  will  run  in  the  newspapers. 
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Sellout  (3,000)  crowd  hails  newspaper  stars 


The  Fo7t  Wurth  (Texas) 
Stur-Tiieumm  tried  something 
new  in  a  recent  promotion  and 
was  a  little  startled  by  its  suc¬ 
cess. 

The  newspaper  lined  up  Erma 
Bombeck  for  a  return  appear¬ 
ance  (she  packed  two  houses  in 
a  ]!)()8  promotion)  and  got 
Roger  (Animal  Crackers)  Bol- 
len  to  comi)lete  a  two-hour  pro¬ 
gram. 

Managing  editor  (AM  and 
Sunday)  Cal  Sutton  and  Pro¬ 
motion  Director  Bill  Fairley 
decided  to  see  if  readers  would 
l)ay  to  hear  and  see  two  syndi¬ 
cated  “stars”  of  the  Morning 
Star-Telegram. 

The  result  was  a  house  of 
more  than  3,0h((  people  who  paid 
$1.50  a  ticket  to  applaud  Erma 
and  Rog.  The  new  3,016-seat 
Convention  Center  Theater  in 
downtown  Fort  Worth  was 
packed. 

In  fact,  Fairley  discovered  to 
his  horror  10  days  ahead  of  the 
show  (October  6)  that  he  had 
sold  176  more  tickets  than  he 
had  seats.  The  show  had  been 
considered  a  sellout  almost  a 
month  before  and  even  “soft 
sell”  promotion  was  called  off. 

“We  didn’t  have  to  push 
tickets  at  all,”  Fairley  said. 
“We  ran  an  announcement  story 
of  a  Sunday,  a  coupon  maybe 
six  or  seven  times  and  agate 
shirttails  on  Erma’s  column  for 
two  weeks.  Then  we  realized 
we  were  selling  out  and  we  quit 
all  promotion.” 

Two  ticket-.selling  gimmicks 
were  tried  with  varying  results. 

Ten  Star- Telegram  distribu¬ 
tors  in  suburban  towns  got  35 
tickets  each  for  a  cut  of  25 
cents  per  sale.  This  sold  only  50 
tickets. 

However,  Mrs.  Bombeck’s  sis¬ 
ters  in  Theta  Sigma  Phi  did 
much  better.  They  returned  only 
52  of  700  tickets  and  got  25 
cents  per  ticket  for  each  sold. 

“And  there  were  fewer  than 
50  pieces  of  paper  in  the  house,” 
Fairley  rejoiced. 

Arrangements  for  Mrs.  Bom¬ 
beck’s  appearance  were  made 
more  than  a  year  ago,  directly 
with  her.  Her  column  goes  to 
350  papers  from  Publishers- 
Hall  Syndicate. 

Arrangements  for  Bollen 
were  made  through  National 
Newspaper  Syndicate  and  de¬ 
tails  were  worked  out  directly 
with  the  cartoonist. 

Bollen  and  wife  Georgie  ar¬ 
rived  in  Forth  Worth  the  day 
before  the  show  and  promptly 
went  into  some  animal-oriented 
sightseeing.  They  toured  the 
new  World  of  Animals  (drive- 
through  compounds  cortamiu" 


The  crowd  reacts  to 


Erma  Bombeck's  good  humor. 


varied  African  beasts)  near 
Dallas  and  were  guests  of  honor 
at  a  dinner  attended  by  big 
game  hunters,  conservationists 
and  outdoors  writers.  Next  day 
they  toured  Fort  Worth’s  zoo. 
Bollen,  incidentally,  agreed  to 
furnish  some  drawings  for  a 
fund-raising  campaign  for  the 
zoo. 

Mrs.  Bombeck  arrived  at 
noon  the  day  of  the  show  and 
zipped  through  a  full  schedule. 
Television  tapings  and  a  book¬ 
selling  appearance  in  the  lobby 
of  the  Star-Telegram  took  up 
much  of  the  afternoon.  (Fairley 
obtained  the  last  50  extant 
copies  of  her  book  “At  Wit’s 
End”  from  Doubleday  and  these 
were  sold  at  the  newspaper). 

Mrs.  Bombeck  and  the  Bollens 
were  guests  at  a  sherry  party 
and  buffet  supper  in  the  Con¬ 
vention  Center,  hosted  by  Theta 
Sigma  Phi,  before  the  show.  The 
sorority  members  sat  in  a  re¬ 
served  area  for  the  show. 

Bollen  went  on  first,  working 
with  a  lavalliere  mike  and  a 
large  easel.  Then  came  Erma 
who  had  the  full  house  in 
stitches  in  seconds. 

After  she  finished,  the  audi¬ 
ence  was  invited  on  stage  for 
autographing.  Erma  was  a  little 
startled  to  find  she  was  auto¬ 
graphing  checks  and  Bollen  was 
sketching  his  characters  on  odd 
pieces  of  paper  dug  out  of  pur¬ 
ses  and  pockets.  Two  hundred 
reproductions  of  his  Lyle  the 
Lion  lasted  only  a  few  minutes. 

The  promotion  wound  up 
eTrlv  wh^^n  Mrs.  Bimhock  ap¬ 


Roger  (Animal  Crackers)  Bollen 


peared  for  20  minutes  “live”  on 
News  8  Etc.,  on  the  Dallas 
News’  station,  WFAA-tv. 

Joe  Parrish  retires 
from  drawing  board 

Joe  Parrish  has  retired  as 
chief  editorial  cartoonist  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  He  began  his 
career  while  in  high  school, 
drawing  cartoons  for  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Banner  and  Tennessean. 

“They  printed  them,”  he  re¬ 
called.  “They  didn’t  pay  me,  but 
they  put  them  in  the  papers. 
That  was  what  I  wanted  as 
much  as  anything.” 

After  seven  years  on  the 
staff  of  the  Nashville  papers  he 
joined  the  Chicago  Tribune  in 
1936  where  he  worked  with 
Carey  Orr  and  Daniel  Hollrnd. 


S^'paration  mention 
brings  $5,000  award 

A  Lane  County  circuit  court 
jury  awarded  $5,000  to  Carol 
Maxine  Andreason  in  her  libel 
suit  against  the  Eugene  (Ore.) 
Registei'-Guard. 

Mrs.  Andreason’s  complaint 
was  based  on  a  statement  at¬ 
tributed  to  her  in  a  July,  1967, 
news  story  to  the  effect  that  she 
told  police  that  she  and  her  hus¬ 
band  were  separated  and  in  the 
process  of  obtaining  a  divorce. 
The  news  story  concerned  the 
gunshot  wounding  of  Charles 
Neff  Culmer  of  Medford  outside 
the  Andreason  home. 

Judge  Henry  Kaye  instructed 
the  jury  that  the  words  relating 
to  her  purported  separation  and 
pending  divorce  were  “defama¬ 
tory  on  their  face.”  He  said  it 
was  up  to  the  jury  to  determine 
whether  damages  would  be 
awarded  and  if  so,  the  amount. 


Long  trek,  short  talk 

For  two  days,  the  AP  Log 
notes,  Michael  Johnson  of  the 
Moscow  staff  searched  for 
Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  after 
the  Russian  author  won  a  No¬ 
ble  Prize  for  literature.  “In  the 
village  of  Shukovka,”  it  rec¬ 
ords,  “Johnson  and  three  other 
correspondents  located  the 
bearded  writer  in  the  garage 
apartment  of  a  famed  cellist. 
The  interview  lasted  20  sec¬ 
onds.” 
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Advertising  salesmen's  roundtable 

How  can  newspapers  attract  more  national  advertising? — Jack  Clasier,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada. 


It  seems  to  me  there  are  several  things  you  could  do. 
To  start  with,  you  should  be  making  it  very  clear  that  you 
want  our  business. 

That  may  sound  like  a  joke.  But  compared  to  the  way 
the  other  media  court  us,  the  newspaper  industry  seems 
quite  blase! 

Television,  radio,  magazine,  outdoor  and  transit  adver¬ 
tising  reps  are  modem,  vigorous  and  highly  competitive. 
They  come  to  us  with  facts  and  figures  backed  up  by 
research.  They  don’t  come  with  a  “me  too”  approach  as 
so  frequently  happens  and  ask  us  to  justify  to  them  why 
we  are  not  using  them.  As  merchandisers,  they  are  in¬ 
formed,  aggressive  and  up-to-date.  They’ve  learned  our 
end  of  the  business  well  enough  that  they  can  come  to  us 
with  new  solutions,  attractive  promotions  and  realistic 
rates. 

Frankly,  the  newspaper  rate  system  is  behind  the  times 
and  unreasonable,  and  let  me  tell  you  why  we  can  hold 
this  viewpoint. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  one  of  our  advertising  agencies, 
Vickers  and  Benson,  conducted  their  own  study.  They 
wanted  to  determine  whether  there  was  any  measurable 
relationship  between  the  level  of  page  readership  and  the 
level  of  “ad  noted”  scores  for  advertisements  of  different 
sizes. 


The  source  material  was  taken  exclusively  from  Starch 
Readership  Studies.  4,000  ads,  of  sizes  from  1/6  to  % 
page  were  collected  from  168  issues  of  large,  medium  and 
small  circulation  newspapers.  For  each  size  of  ad,  results 
were  grouped  according  to  the  level  of  page  observation. 

The  results  of  the  survey  were  even  more  dramatic 
than  they  had  expected.  For  example,  an  advertiser  who 
aimed  at  reaching  30%  of  a  paper’s  circulation  could 
achieve  his  goal  with  anything  from  a  %  page  ad  appear¬ 
ing  on  a  page  with  a  readership  of  45%  down  to  a  1/6 
page  ad  appearing  on  a  page  with  readership  of  79%. 

In  other  words,  an  advertiser  may  insert  a  Vi  page  ad 
in  your  paper.  It  appears,  by  chance,  on  a  page  with  an 
observation  score  of  47%  and  gets  an  “ad  noted”  score 
of  25.3%.  In  the  same  issue  a  V*  page  ad,  placed  by  an¬ 
other  advertiser,  happens  to  appear  on  a  page  with  an 
observation  score  of  62%  and  gets  a  similar  “ad  noted” 
score  of  25.5%.  Both  advertisers  pay  the  same  line  rate, 
so  the  M  page  ad  achieves  far  more  readers  per  dollar 
than  the  %  page  ad,  purely  by  chance. 

As  a  contrast,  the  media  you’re  competing  with  have 
devised  workable  rate  systems  that  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  every  controllable  element  of  time,  space,  length,  po¬ 
sitioning  and  so  forth. 


ISew  York  Chapter  of  the  American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives  arranged 
for  two  showings  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising's  TV  WORKSHOP  at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt 
(October  21  and  November  5).  What  is  this  program  designed  to  do? — Edward  T. 
Parmelee,  president,  N.Y.  Chapter  AANR. 


The  TV  Workshop,  which  is  currently  being  shown  by 
the  Bureau  to  newspaper  sales  staffs  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  is  a  fact-filled,  shirt-sleeve  meeting  which  explores 
the  methods  by  which  television  is  sold  to  agencies  and 
advertisers;  helps  newspaper  representatives  to  effectively 
refute  television  sales  strategy. 

The  first  half  of  the  workshop  is  given  over  to  a  pro¬ 
discussion  of  television.  This  part  of  the  program  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  format  to  induce  the  newspaper  salesmen  to 
think  about  the  competition,  namely  TV,  and  if  possible 
(and  it  is)  to  make  them  mad! 

A.  Example:  here  are  ten  points  as  to  why  television  is 
stronger  than  newspapers  when  it  comes  to  retailing. 

TV  is  the  great  mass  medium. 

TV  is  your  most  important  competitor. 

TV  is  the  only  way  to  reach  the  electronically-oriented 
youth  market. 

Young  people  don’t  read  newspapers;  they  watch  TV. 

Newspaper  clutter  affects  ad  exposure  and  recall. 

The  CPM  for  TV  is  declining  steadily  as  more  and  more 
homes  have  multiple  sets. 

Co-opers  are  specifying  TV,  providing  the  commercials 
without  charge  and  then  footing  part  of  the  time  costs. 

Production  costs  for  TV  aren’t  as  large  as  most  people 
think  because  local  stations  will  provide  their  facilities 
and  personnel  to  make  your  commercials  for  you. 

TV  is  making  great  efforts  to  understand  the  retailer 
and  provide  them  with  the  kind  of  help  necessary  to  make 
TV  pay  big  dividends. 

More  and  more  retailers  are  turning  to  TV  every  day. 

The  staff  is  asked  to  discuss  in  detail  what  they  think 


newspapers  can  do  that  TV  can’t.  Most  of  their  points  are 
refuted  by  a  TV  expert  (one  of  the  Bureau’s  staff)  or 
by  the  two  men  conducting  the  session. 

A  Television  Bureau  of  Advertising  presentation  is 
shown,  plus  retail  television  commercials. 

TV  terminology  such  as  Cume,  Vertical  Saturation, 
ADI,  Gross  Rating  Points,  etc.  are  explained. 

When  the  first  half  of  this  program  is  concluded,  the 
newspaper  sales  staff  (the  old  pros  and  the  new  men) 
leave  with  mixed  feelings  and  emotions  ...  (1)  They  are 
angry,  (2)  They  have  doubts,  (3)  They  are  confused, 
(4)  They  are  surprised,  etc.  etc. 

The  second  half  of  the  Workshop  is  given  over  to  refut¬ 
ing  many  of  the  things  that  were  said  by  the  Bureau  staff 
in  the  morning  session.  For  example,  the  ten  strong  points 
about  television  are  attacked  in  depth.  New  Simmons  data 
is  used  to  refute  these  ten  points.  Other  Bureau  sales 
tools  are  used  as  an  example  for  “How  To  Compete  With 
Television”.  Discussion,  again,  is  encouraged. 

The  Bureau  team  strongly  urges  salesmen  to  sell  news¬ 
paper  advertising  like  the  competition — namely  a  schedule. 
This  is  followed  by  a  ‘How  To’  demonstration. 

A  sales  training  film  entitled  “Second  Effort”  is  shown 
which  stresses  the  importance  of  knowing  the  competition. 

For  the  conclusion,  a  segment  called  “The  Silent  Spot”,  a 
series  of  creative  newspaper  ads  are  displayed  to  show 
what  has  been  and  can  be  done  with  newsprint. 

Every  salesman  receives  a  leave  behind  kit  containing 
TV  Terminology,  explanation  of  cost  per  thousand,  and 
other  highlights  of  the  workshop. 


Bogart  says  tv  data  for  ad  agencies  is  ^statistical  garbage 


Leo  Bogart,  executive  vicepresident.  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA,  charged  television  this  week  with  provid¬ 
ing  research  that  was  nothing  more  than  “statistical  gar¬ 
bage”,  and  predicted  that  the  most  reliable  information 
will  come  from  newspapers  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

Speaking  October  20  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers  in 
Chicago,  Bogart  declared  that  much  of  the  audience  data 
reported  by  television  stations  and  used  by  advertising 
agencies  to  rationalize  their  recommendations  to  the  cli¬ 


ent  is  based  on  samples  so  small  and  done  so  infrequently 
it  may  have  no  statistical  meaning  at  all. 

“In  fact,”  he  said,  “much  of  what  passes  for  selective 
time  buying  is  statistical  garbage.” 

At  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  meeting  the  next 
day,  in  Chicago,  Bogart  said  the  centralized  data  bank 
which  is  being  developed  by  the  Bureau  and  ABC  will 
provide  advertisers  and  agency  media  buyers  with  more 
reliable  information  on  newspaper  audience  and  market¬ 
ing  statistics  than  that  produced  by  any  other  medium. 
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^Famous  Composers 


Thousands  of  our  phototypesetters  are  out  there  earning  their  claim  to  fame 
in  composing  rooms  all  over  the  world. 

What  makes  our  composers  famous?  Things  like  quality,  efficiency,  flexibility, 
economy  and  high  productivity. 

If  you  need  speed,  our  2961  HS  and  4962  HS  Models  operate  at  up  to  60  lines 
per  minute.  Flexibility?  The  2961  TL,  2971  TL  and  4961  TL  Twin  Lens  models 
give  you  5  to  24  point  type  and  mixing  capability  of  up  to  4  type  faces  without 
changing  font  strips.  For  display,  the  7200  and  7200  H  offer  14  to  120  point  type 
and  an  optional  line  measure  indicator  and  counter.  Want  economy?  It’s  a 
prime  feature  in  all  our  machines . . .  and  our  2970  is  still  the  champion  in  the 
low-price  field  at  $4,500,  including  spare  parts. 

Write  or  call  us  for  a  demonstration  of  our  phototypesetters ...  the  famous 
composers  that  can  create  the  sound  of  profit  in  your  composing  room. 


compugraphic  corporation 


DEPT.  EP  1070  INDUSTRIAL  WAY,  WILMINGTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  01887,  (fil7)  944-8555 


CLASSIFIED  CLIMC 


Some  hints  from  composing  room 
for  processing  those  small  ads 

By  William  Sidney  Cazort 


(This  talk  was  given  at  the 
Classified  Clinic  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspapers  Publishers 
Association  recently.) 

set  in  the  type  and  style 
wanted.  Undisplayed  ads  should 
also  have  definite  styles.  We 
use  four 

1.  Regular  set  solid  ads  are 
set  with  the  first  line  flush  left 


Composing  foreman,  Delaware  County  Times,  Chester,  Pa. 


As  a  representative  of  the 
backroom,  I  look  at  the  Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising  Department 
and  see  MINI  SKIRTS  and 
MAXI  PROBLEMS. 

Since  the  fashion  designers 
are  trying  to  eliminate  the 
skirts,  I  will  concentrate  my 
efforts  on  the  elimination  of 
Classified/Composing  problems. 
As  a  man  and  manager,  I  hope 
the  designers  fail  and  that  I 
succeed. 

Classified  Advertising  is 
more  than  a  reader  service.  It 
IS  an  important  part  of  every 
newspaper. 

Depending  on  the  methods 
used  in  the  two  departments, 
classified  advertising  can  either 
be  an  asset  or  liability  to  a 
composing  room. 

With  proper  interdepartment¬ 
al  understanding  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  each  has  and  creates  on 
the  other,  a  normally  chaotic 


system  can  be  turned  into  a 
very  easy  flowing  smooth  oper¬ 
ation. 

We,  at  the  Delaware  County 
Daily  Times,  DO  NOT  have  the 
ultimate  system,  but  we  DO  un¬ 
derstand  each  other’s  problems 
and  we  have  made  several 
steps  toward  Utopia. 

Undoubtedly,  the  biggest 
problem  very  typesetting  oper¬ 
ation  is  faced  with  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  working  with  agate  for 
classified  ads  and  8  or  9  point 
for  news  text.  Every  inch  of 
classified  agate  (even  set  on  a 
9-column  format)  requires  an 
average  of  450  operator  key¬ 
strokes  as  opposed  to  250  opera¬ 
tor  keystrokes  for  an  inch  oi 
news  text. 

This  means  nearly  DOU¬ 
BLE:  The  production  required 
both  by  keyboard  operators  and 
machines,  the  chance  of  opera¬ 
tor  error,  the  chance  of  ma¬ 
chine  error  (with  tape-operated 
hot  metal  linecasters  there  are 


■BaBgCTM 

Then  you’ll  need 
WORCESTER 
Here’s  Why! 

Boston — ^Worcester 
is  one  market 
sharing  finance, 
transportation, 
warehousing  and 
distribution. 

But,  Boston  and 
Worcester  are 
separate  newspaper 
markets. 

I  Buy  accordingly. 


7  areas  on  the  machine  alone 
where  an  error  may  occur), 
and  the  proofreading  time  re¬ 
quired. 

I  offer  the  following  sugges¬ 
tions  hoping  that  they  won’t 
bore  you,  but  that  some  of  them 
may  prove  beneficial  to  you  in 
your  various  operations : 

1.  All  Classified  Orders 
Should  Be  Typed.  I  doubt  that 
a  telephone  ad  taker  scribbling 
an  ad  in  longhand  could  easily 
read  it  an  hour  later.  Think 
how  much  harder  it  will  be  for 
a  compositor  who  didn  t  hear 
the  telephone  conversation  to 
try  to  decipher. 


How  to  protect  yourself 
against  Publishers 
Liability  losses 

Figure  out  what  you  could  afford 
to  lose,  and  let  us  insure  you 
against  judgments  over  that  amount. 
We're  experts  in  the  fields  of  libel, 
slander,  piracy,  invasion  of  privacy 
and  copyright.  We  have  5  U.  S. 
offices  so  we're  instantly  available 
for  consultation  in  time  of  trouble. 
Drop  us  a  line,  and  get  full  details 
from  our  nearest  office.  Employers 
Reinsurance  Corp.,  21  West  10th, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  6410S.  Other 
U.  S.  offices:  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  Chicago,  Atlanta. 


2.  Classifications  Should  Be 
Keyed  With  Numbers.  Using 
key  numbers  instead  of  writing 
out  the  classifications  will  save 
time  for  all  involved  with  the 
ads  from  the  ad  taker  to  the 
makeup  man.  I  realize  this 
sounds  difficult,  but  the  num¬ 
bers  of  the  more  frequently 
used  classifications  will  be  easy 
to  learn  and  the  others  can  be 
looked  up  on  handy  charts 
everyone  should  have  within 
reach. 

3.  Keep  The  Number  of  Clas¬ 
sifications  At  A  Minimum.  This 
will  depend  entirely  on  your 
present  number  and  the  num¬ 
ber  required  by  your  various 
advertising  and  circulation  ar¬ 
eas. 

4.  There  Should  Be  Some 
Sort  Of  Ad  Copy  Flow  To  The 
Composing  Room.  Instead  of 
sending  ALL  of  the  ads  in  one 
swoop  after  deadline,  set  up 
regular  times  each  day,  and 
have  all  ads  taken  up  to  then 
checked  and  sent  to  the  Com¬ 
posing  Room.  We  have  four 
regular  times  for  receiving 
classified  ads  in  the  composing 
room  each  day:  10:30  a.m., 
1:00  p.m.,  3:00  p.m.,  and  5:30 
p.m.  (DEADLINE).  Legals, 
especially  multi-column,  and 
other  “special  work”  should  be 
sent  to  the  composing  room  as 
far  in  advance  as  possible.  This 
not  only  eases  the  setting,  but 
it  makes  it  easier  on  the 
proofreaders  because  they 
won’t  be  rushed  and  miss  er¬ 
rors  that  cause  make  goods. 

5.  Ads  Sent  To  The  Compos¬ 
ing  Room  Should  Be  In  Order. 
ALL  ads  received  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  should  be  in  order 
both  by  classification  and  al¬ 
phabetically  and  separated  with 
the  solid  agate  ads  in  one 
group  and  the  ads  with  larger 
display  lines  in  another  group. 
With  this  done,  the  operators 
can  just  pick  up  a  pile  of  copy 
and  start  setting.  When  the 
galleys  of  type  or  strips  of  ads 
arrive  in  makeup,  the  makeup 
man  can  start  at  one  end  of  the 
section  and  work  straight 
through  without  a  lot  of 
jumping  around. 

6.  Ad  Style  Formats  Should 
Be  Established  and  Kept  At  A 
Minimum.  With  automotive  dis¬ 
play  ads,  establish  certain  mix- 
able  faces  and  use  them.  This 
will  make  it  a  lot  easier  on  the 
markup  man,  the  operators, 

I  and  insure  that  the  ad  will  be 


and  all  others  with  a  1  em  left 
hanging  indention. 

2.  Ads  starting  with  a  dis¬ 
play  line  larger  than  agate  are 
set  with  1  em  indention  on  each 
side. 

3.  Legals  are  set  using  regu¬ 
lar  paragraph  indention,  and 

4.  Death  Notices  are  set  on 
an  11-pica  width  with  a  214-em 
indention  on  each  side. 

5.  All  display  ads  are  kept 
for  one  week.  They  are  placed, 
by  day,  in  a  storage  rack.  Any 
time  an  ad,  or  parts,  are  used 
it  is  very  simple  to  pull  them 
out. 

6.  Instigate  a  Pick  Up  Sys¬ 
tem  for  KILLED/REOR¬ 
DERED  ADS.  In  our  system 
the  ad  layout  indicates  the  last 
time  the  atl  ran.  Then  the 
needetl  parts  or  entire  ad  can 
be  picked  up  for  re-running. 

7.  Undisplay  ads  are  kept  for 
one  day.  If  an  ad  is  killed  or  ex¬ 
pires  and  is  then  reordered  for 
the  next  edition,  a  copy  of  the 
ad  is  clipped  from  the  paper, 
pasted  on  a  regular  order 
form,  marked  with  a  large  “R” 
and  sent  to  the  composing 
room.  These  orders  go  directly 
to  makeup,  the  ads  are  pulled 
from  the  storage  galleys,  and 
reinserted  into  the  pages. 

8.  If  The  Display  Ads  Are 
Not  Dummied,  At  Least  Supply 
A  List  Of  The  Ads  To 
Makeup.  There  is  nothing 
more  frustrating  than  to  be 
half  finished  with  backing  the 
ads  into  the  pages  and  find  an 
ad  scheduled  and  not  in  the 
page.  A  dummy  or  check  list 
will  be  invaluable  as  a  final 
check. 

9.  In  Marking  Kill  Sheets, 
Make  Certain  That  They  Are 
Done  Keeping  In  Mind 
SPEED,  ACCURACY,  NEAT¬ 
NESS,  and  LEGIBILITY.  The 
sheets  should  be  marked  using 
a  bright  (preferably  RED) 
crayon  marker.  It  is  very  hard 
to  see  all  marks  if  they  have 
been  made  with  a  pen  or  regu¬ 
lar  lead  pencil. 

10.  Use  Conventional  Hand 
Pack  Mats  On  Classified  Pages. 
This  will  result  in  savings  in 
two  areas: 

1.  It  will  greatly  reduce  the 
problem  with  high  and  low 
lines  thus  eliminating  costly  re¬ 
setting  and  make  goods  for  bad 
reproduction,  and, 

(Continued  on  page  22) 
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5  m.p.h.  Test  crashes  conducted  by 
Insurance  Institute  for  Highway  Safety  show¬ 
ed  that  damage  to  the  largest-selling  1970 
sedans  averaged  $217.55  at  five  miles  an  hour 
— walking  speed. 


10  m.p.h.  At  ten  miles  an  hour— that’s 
jogging  speed— average  damage  was  $541.56. 


15  m.p.h.  At  15  miles  an  hour,  sedans 
crashing  into  test  barrier  suffered  average 
damage  of  $728.83. 


When  they  change  the 
biunpei;  we  cut  collision 
insurance  rates  20%. 

What  the  automobile  needs  is  a  bumper  that  can  take  a  bump. 

Today’s  bumpers  can’t.  They  don’t  absorb  the  jolt  of  a  crash.  They  just 
pass  it  on  back  to  the  grille,  the  headlights,  and  the  body. 

A  bumper  that  will  take  even  a  five-mile-an-hour  crash  could  save 
American  drivers  up  to  $1  billion  a  year. 

There  are  such  bumpers,  too.  They’ve  been  tested  and  they  work.  They’re 
coming — but  when? 

To  encourage  the  auto  makers  to  get  a  better  bumper,  Allstate  is  offering 
to  give  a  20%  discount  on  collision 
insurance  for  any  car  the  manufacturer 
certifies,  through  independent  tests, 
can  take  a  five-mile-an-hour  crash 
into  a  test  barrier  (front  and  rear) 
without  sustaining  damage. 

If  you  want  better  bumpers,  fill 
in  the  coupon.  We  will  make  your 
wishes  known — where  it  counts. 


Allstate  Insurance  Companies,  Northbrook,  III.  In  a  few  states 
where  rates  are  standard,  discounts  cannot  apply.  But  use  of  new 
shock-absorbing  bumpers  could  lower  standard  rates. 


Safety  Director 

Allstate  Insurance  Company 

Northbrook,  Illinois  60062 

I  want  new  cars  to  have  bumpers  that  can 
rake  bumps— and  bumper  heights  that  match. 
The  sooner  the  better.  I  support  your  efforts 
to  get  cost-saving  bumper  standards. 

Name _ 

Address _ 

City _ State _ Zip _ 


Let’s  make  driving  a  good  thing  again 


Small  ads 

(continued  from  page  20^ 


2.  The  savings  in  materials 
will  be  about  25<  per  page.  In¬ 
cidentally,  since  classified  pages 
are  solid,  the  mats  will  not  re¬ 
quire  packing,  and  it  won’t  take 
the  stereo  department  any  lon¬ 
ger  to  process  these  mats  than 
the  no-pack  mats  they  are 
probably  using. 

11.  Set  Up  A  Regular  Sched¬ 
ule  For  Re-Setting  TF  (’til 
forbidden)  Ads.  We  do  this  one 
week  per  month.  The  composing 
room  compares  a  copy  of  the 
paper  with  the  type  in  the 
pages,  marks  all  ads  that  need 
to  be  replaced,  and  sends  the 
marked  sheets  to  the  classified 
department.  During  the  next  2 
or  3  days,  these  ads  are  killed 
and  reset  in  the  regular  man¬ 
ner. 

Briefly,  I  would  like  to  re¬ 
view  some  of  the  methods  being 
used  for  processing  undisplayed 
classifled  ads. 

In  Hot  Metal  installations, 
there  are  two  basic  methods : 

1.  The  agate  tM)e  is  set  on 
manual  or  tape-operated  line- 
casters,  with  or  without  com¬ 
puters.  All  display  lines  are  set 
manually  and  placed  in  the  gal¬ 
leys  of  agate  on  the  type  dump. 
This  is  probably  the  most  wide¬ 
ly  used  system. 

2.  All  agate  and  display  type 
is  set  in  order  on  tape-operated 
mixing  linecastei’s.  The  perfor¬ 
ator  tape  is  punched  and  run 
through  a  computer.  The  com¬ 
puter  output  tape  contains  all 
hyphenation,  justification,  and 
function  codes  for  setting  ads 
using  any  of  four  pre¬ 
determined  type  faces.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  agate,  10  point,  18 
point,  and  24  point. 

One  relatively  new  approach 
that  can  be  used  either  with  hot 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

InvMtIgate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  industrial 
deveiopmant,  high  standard  of 
living,  and  the  mounting  suc¬ 
cesses  of  over  800  U.  S.  com¬ 
panies  that  are  operating  and 
have  SSOO.OOO.OOe  invested  in 
Australia. 

To  keep  In  touch  with  marketing. 
oSeertising.  publishing  anil  graphic 
arts  In  Australia  read 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

PuhUahed  iormightly 

AbbubI  SubaarlptloB  to  U.S.A.  SAn.lMI 

Paymeato  naust  be  made  by 
bankdraft  in  Aestrallan  currency 
Comer  Butt  A  ClisdeH  Sts.,  Surry  Hills 
Sydney.  Australis 


or  cold  type  is  the  Coded  Cut- 
Off. 

The  cut-off  rule  for  each  ad 
is  set  along  with  the  ad  and 
contains  two  sets  of  numbers, 
separated  by  a  1  em  dash,  cen¬ 
tered,  with  em  dashes  used  to 
fill  the  line. 

The  first  set  of  numbers  indi¬ 
cates  the  classification,  and  the 
second  set  indicates  the  expira¬ 
tion  date  of  the  ad. 

There  are  advantages  and 
disadvantages  to  the  system. 

The  advantages  include : 

1.  Not  having  to  mark  the 
classifications  of  each  ad  on  the 
galley  proofs,  and, 

2.  Cutting  down  on  the  time 
required  by  the  marker  in  the 
classified  department  by  elimin¬ 
ating  the  need  to  mark  ads  on 
their  expiration  date.  These  ads 
are  killed  by  the  makeup  man 
by  reading  the  dates  on  the  cut¬ 
off  rules. 

The  disadvantages  include : 

1.  The  cut-off  rules  have  to 
be  .set.  read,  and  corrected  just 
as  the  ad  type  is, 

2.  The  space  required  for 
each  rule  is  more  than  twice 
that  for  hairline  rule,  and, 

3.  Those  ads  that  are  run  any 
way  except  TF  must  still  be 
marked,  along  with  all  ads  that 
are  killed  before  the  regular 
expiration  date,  by  the  marker 
in  the  classified  department. 

Cold  type,  including  strike  on 
and  photo  composition,  is  used 
mainly  with  offset  installations. 

There  is  quite  a  variety  of 
systems  in  use  from  hot  metal 
repro  proofs  and  basic  strike-on 
machines,  through  key-boarding 
and  setting  all  type  in  order 
with  more  complicated  photo 
comp  machines,  to  an  ultimate 
system  using  a  computer  to 
justify,  sort,  store,  automatical¬ 
ly  kill,  and  produce  a  new,  cor¬ 
rect,  complete  classified  section 
each  day  with  the  aid  of  a  high 
speed  photo  comp  machine. 

The  ANPA/RI  has  designed 
a  Classified  Ad  Storage  and 
Sorting  system  nicknamed 
CLASS. 


CLASSIFIED  INFORMATION  but  it's  all  out  in  the  open  as  Tom 
Roos  explains  the  Tall  promotion  campaign,  "Golden  Job  Oppor¬ 
tunities,"  to  the  sales  staff  of  Chicago  Today/Chicago  Tribune  at  a 
"picnic  meeting"  in  Lincoln  Park. 


This  system  utilizes  advanced 
computer  technology  and  is  cap¬ 
able  of  keeping  track  of  3,000 
ads  or  630,000  characters 
(about  8  full  set  solid  pages) 
on  one  IBM  1130  disk. 

The  new  ads,  kills,  and 
changes  are  fed  into  the  com¬ 
puter  at  random  until  deadline. 
Then  the  computer  goes  to 
work,  inserting,  sorting,  killing 
and  correcting  the  entire  section 
and  a  complete  classified  adver¬ 
tising  section  output  tape  is 
punched  to  be  run  on  a  high 
speed  photo  comp  machine. 

The  advantages  include: 

1.  The  elimination  of  a  daily 
marked  kill  sheet, 

2.  The  elimination  of  a  print¬ 
er  having  to  make  the  kills 
from  the  pages, 

3.  Faster  and  more  accurate 
page  makeup,  and, 

4.  Later  deadlines. 

The  disadvantages  include: 

1.  Capital  investment, 

2.  The  cost  and  time  of  re¬ 
setting  all  ads  daily,  and, 

3.  The  limitation  of  not  being 
able  to  change  type  size  within 
an  ad. 

I  hope  that  some  of  my  sug¬ 
gestions  may  help  you  establish 
a  smooth  system  and  a  better 
working  relationship  between 
you  and  your  Composing  Room 
Foreman. 

Maybe  in  the  near  future, 
you  and  the  foreman  can  face 
each  other  without  drawing 
battle  lines. 

• 

Tv  license  sought 

Gemini  Media  Inc.,  a  newly- 
formed  Worcester,  Mass,  corpo¬ 
ration,  has  applied  to  the  FCC 
for  authority  to  operate  a  tv 
station  on  UHF  Channel  66. 
The  firm  is  headed  by  Ronald 
A.  Cournoyer,  formerly  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Worcester 
Telegram  &  Gazette. 

EDITOR  di  PUB 


Paper  discloses 
brothel  marked 
for  renewal  aid 

Big  Nell’s,  a  bawdyhouse  in 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.  that  has  oper¬ 
ated  for  more  than  two  decades, 
was  exposed  recently  by  report¬ 
ers  for  the  Middletown  Times 
Herald-Record  as  “a  wide 
open”  vice  operation. 

A  reporter,  Edmund  F.  Klein, 
and  a  staff  artist,  Morris  Mar¬ 
cus,  visited  the  place  and  two 
days  later,  after  informing  the 
Newburgh  police  chief  of  its 
findings,  the  newspaper  printed 
a  story  saying  the  brothel  was 
slated  for  rehabilitation  under 
the  city’s  urban  renewal  pro¬ 
gram  while  a  135-year-old  his¬ 
toric  church  nearby  was  sched¬ 
uled  for  demolition. 

The  TH-Record’s  disclosure 
received  editorial  support  from 
the  Evening  News  of  Newburgh 
which  declared,  “It  is  un¬ 
thinkable  that  public  money 
should  be  used  to  improve  a 
brothel  in  the  urban  renewal 
area  while  a  church  is  slated 
for  demolition.”  The  editorial 
also  criticized  city  officials  for 
“their  ignorance  of  the  exis¬ 
tence  or  purpose  of  Big  Nell’s.” 

Newburg’s  police  chief,  Hum¬ 
bert  Cappelli,  who  had  been  in¬ 
formed  of  Klein  s  investigations 
24  hours  in  advance  of  publica¬ 
tion,  said  the  story  “ruined”  his 
plans  for  a  raid  on  the  baw¬ 
dyhouse.  Several  Newburgh 
officials.  including  Mayor 
George  F.  McKenally  and  two 
members  of  the  city  council,  ad¬ 
mitted  they  had  heard  of  Big 
Nell’s.  McKneally,  miffed  at  the 
paper’s  expose,  has  since  barred 
TH-Record  reporters  from  his 
office  at  city  hall. 
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Why  can’t  they  just  take  their 
welfare  checks  and  be  grateful?  ^ 


Would  you?  Suppose  you  were  poor.  You  didn’t 
have  much  schooling.  Or  you  couldn’t  get 
a  job  because  of  the  color  of  your  skin.  Or  you 
hit  on  hard  times.  , 

Would  you  sit  back  and  jusfcollect  a  i%- 
welfare  check?  Not  likely.  And  it’s  the  sam^;tt. 
with  them.  We  know.  ^ 

We  know  because  we  employ  a  lot  of  rA 
them.  The  so-called  "disadvantaged.”  The  p(^r 
of  Appalachia.  Blacks,  percentage  wise  p 

almost  half  as  many  again  in  textiles  as  in  | 
other  manufacturing  industries.  * 

We  give  them  about  the  only  thing  thej^ 
really  ask  for.  Jobs.  Good  jobs.  The  kind  of  jobs 
you  can  build  a  life  around.  , 

Working  around  the  skilled  people  of  the^ 
textile  industry,  they  pick  up  new  work  habits  | 
and  a  new  way  of  thinking.  A  new  career  # 
and  a  new  life. 

This  isn’t  charity  or  make-work.  It’s  better 
than  that:  Because  we  need  them  as  much  as 
they  need  us.  To  make  the  fabrics  that  you 
wear  and  sit  on  and  that  keep  you  warm.  | 
Textiles.  Our  society  can’t  get  along 
without  them. 

In  more  ways  than  one. 

American  Textile  Manufacturers 
Institute^  Johnston  Bldg.,  Charlotte,  N.C.  2 
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The  /  "  250 

Web  Offset  Press  is  on  the 
run . . .  printing  weeklies  and 
dailies  without  letup  or 
letdown .  This  is  a  quality 
press ...  ...  with 

a  host  of  superior  features: 


stacked  or  In-Line  Configuration.  Saves  valuable 
floor  space  . . .  means  shorter  web  leads,  easy  ex¬ 
pansion  . . .  stacked  units  facilitate  easy  color 
register. 

Vertical  Webbing.  Arch-type  construction  permits 
convenient  location  of  pneumatic  controls  .  .  .  also 
allows  true  walk-through  for  ease  of  operation  and 
maintenance. 

Pneumatic  Controls.  Operate  impression  cylinders, 
ink  form  rollers,  water  form  rollers  .  .  .  individually 
controlled  water  cut-off ...  no  manual  levers  . . . 
provide  emergency  safety  stop. 

Register  Controls.  Running  sidelay  and  circumferen¬ 
tial  register  on  each  plate  cylinder . . .  make  for  fast, 
easy  color  register . . .  reduce  paper  waste. 

Flex-O-Matic'^M  ink  System.  Supplies  ink  in  direct 
ratio  to  speed  of  press.  System  is  infinitely  variable 
to  provide  precise  ink  adjustment. 

Dampening  System.  Nickel-plated  and  chrome-plated 
rollers  prevent  pitting  and  contamination  . . .  water 
controls  are  infinitely  variable  for  easy  balancing. 

Wide  Bearers.  Wide  bearers  on  each  plate  cylinder 
and  blanket  cylinder  for  alignment  and  perfect  gear 
mesh  . . .  smooth  transmission  of  power. 

Drive  System.  Gear  box  transmits  power  from  main 
drive  shaft,  in  sealed  bearings,  to  gear  train  in 
printing  unit.  Each  unit  can  be  silenced  individually. 

Plate  Lock-Up.  Clamps  both  leading  and  traiiing 
edge  . . .  adjusts  for  various  plate  thicknesses  to 
.014"  thick. 

Speed.  45,000  IPH  running  straight . . .  22,500  IPH 
running  collect. 

Color  Unit.  Most  flexible  in  the  industry  . . .  coior  unit 
may  be  superimposed  on  black  unit  for  full  color  or 
used  separately  for  black  and  white  page  capacity 
with  spot  color. 

Roll  Stands.  Choice  of  single  or  double  position  or 
combination  .  .  .  automatic  tension  device  .  .  .  heavy 
construction  ...  up  to  42"  diam.  roll,  up  to  36y2" 
width. 

Folder.  Heavy  duty  2:1  .. .  flying  tucker . . .  pro¬ 
duces:  collect  —  64  std.  pages,  96  tabloid;  straight 
—  32  std.  pages,  64  tabloid. 


Let  us  show  you  how  Colorflex®  250  fits  your  plant 
requirements  and  budget.  Telephone  or  write  for  con¬ 
sultation  without  obligation. 


WOOD-HOE 

DIVISION  OF  WOOD  INDUSTRIES.  INC. 


301  Sylvan  Ave.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.  07632 
(201)  567-9090 


Sniytli  steps  down, 
son  in  editor’s  ehair 

After  17  years  as  editor  of 
the  Delaware  State  News  at 
Dover,  Bernard  J.  Smyth  has 
stepped  down,  the  editorship 
passing  to  his  son,  Joel  D. 
Smyth. 

Smyth,  who  bought  the  news¬ 
paper  when  it  was  a  weekly  in 
1953  and  built  it  to  a  daily  with 
20,000  circulation,  will  spend 
much  of  his  time  in  Arizona  due 
to  health  problems. 

The  new  editor  joined  the 
staff  in  1960;  became  news  edi¬ 
tor  in  1962  and  managing  editor 
in  1965.  He  has  been  name<l 
piesident  of  Independent  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  which  publishes  the 
Delaware  State  News  and  five 
weekly  newspapers.  ' 

Other  staff  changes  are:  W. 
James  Schmidt,  news  editor — to 
managing  editor;  Timothy  A. 
Blagg,  assistant  to  the  manag¬ 
ing  editor — to  news  editor; 
James  E.  Miller,  executive  edi-  ♦ 
tor — to  assume  additional  duties 
as  editor  of  the  editorial  pages; 
Gary  Emeigh,  photographer  sin¬ 
ce — 1965 — to  new  post  of  chief 
photographer. 


GRANT  E.  BIDDLE,  a  sales  repre¬ 
sentative  of  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  for  16  years,  has  resigned 
to  accept  a  position  in  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  office  of  the  Scottish 
Rite  Masons  of  Chicago.  Biddle 
has  been  associated  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office  of  E&P.  traveling  mid¬ 
west  and  southern  states.  He  will 
continue  his  association  with  E&P 
as  a  consultant. 


15,  1921,  Dr.  Yu  received  the  Frederick  T.  C.  Yu 

B.A.  degree  from  the  Universi-  Columbia  professor  is 

ty  of  Nanking  in  1944.  From  author  of  “Mass  Persuasion 

1944  to  1946,  he  served  in  the  Communist  China”  (1964) 

U.  S.  Office  of  War  Informa-  editor  of  “Behavioral 

tion.  He  was  awarded  an  M.A.  Sciences  and  the  Mass  Media” 

in  1948  and  a  Ph.D.  in  1951,  (i90g), 

both  by  the  University  of  Iowa.  ’  *  * 

Dr  Yu  was  an  instructor  in  Woestendikk— from 

the  School  of  Journalism  the  Houston  (Tex.^  Chronicle 
University  of  Iowa  from  1949  Coldshoro  (N.C.) 

to  19ol.,  and  research  associate  ^ews-Argus  as  a  feature 

and  lecturer  at  the  University  •' 

of  Southern  California  from 
1951  to  1954.  He  was  assistant 
professor  of  journalism  at 
Stetson  University  in  1954-55, 
and  associate  professor  and  di¬ 
rector  of  research  at  the  Jour¬ 
nalism  School  of  Montana  State 
University  from  1955  to  1962. 

In  the  summers  of  1957  and 
1958,  Dr.  Yu  was  assistant  John  Muscat  —  from  pub- 
world  desk  editor  at  the  Wash-  Usher  of  the  Ansonia  (Conn.) 
iugton  Post,.  In  summer  1956,  Evening  Sentinel  to  publisher 
he  was  editorial  writer  and  of  the  Elizabeth  (N.J.)  Daily 
copy  editor  for  the  Springfield  Journal  to  succeed  Harry  P. 
(Ohio)  News-Sun.  He  was  a  Frank,  who  retired.  Musgat  is 
post-doctoral  fellow  at  Harvard  a  former  general  manager  of 
University  and  the  Massachu-  the  Claremont  (N.H.)  Daily 
setts  Institute  of  Technology  in  Eagle  and  a  Washington 
1958-59.  In  1968-69,  Dr.  Yu  (D.C.)  Post  executive. 


Jimmy'  Rogers — appointed  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Troy 
(Ala.)  Messenger. 


Jo-Ann  Albers,  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  assistant  women’s  edi¬ 
tor  and  vicepresident  of  Ohio 
Newspaper  Women’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  been  selected  a  1970 
woman  of  achievement,  and 
listed  in  the  current  edition  of 
“Outstanding  Young  Women  of 
America.” 


Nester  W.  Hryciuk,  editor 
of  the  Prince  Albert  (Sask.) 
Herald  editorial  page  —  re¬ 
signed.  He  is  a  foi-mer  reporter, 
sports  writer  and  city  editor. 


Peter  T.  Maiken,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Magazine — named  edi¬ 
tor  of  Washington,  new  maga¬ 
zine  of  the  Washington  (D.C.) 
Sunday  Star  which  supplants 
Sunday. 


Joseph  Phillips — to  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer  education  re¬ 
porter. 


Mrs.  Dianne  Severance, 
copy  editor  at  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Post,  and  Robert  I). 
Veillette,  copy  editor  at  the 
Waterbury  Republican,  are  new 
instructors  in  the  department  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
Bridgeport. 


Jambs  E.  Humes — from  the 
suburban  staff  of  the  Trenton 
(N.J.)  Times  to  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  weekly  Cranbury 
(N.J.)  Press.  He  is  21. 


David  C.  Smith,  former  held  the  Visiting  Chair  in  Jour- 
business  editor  of  the  Detroit  nalism  and  Communications  at 
Free  Press — to  Ward’s  Auto  the  Chinese  University  of  Hong 
World  magazine  as  editor.  Kong. 


Michael  M.  Pennock — from  Joseph  Schoener,  Associated 
promotion/personnel  manager  Press  reporter  in  Brooklyn — 
to  publisher  of  the  Poughkeep-  elected  president  of  the  Inner 
sie  (N.Y.)  Journal.  He  is  a  for-  Circle,  organization  of  political 
mer  general  manager  of  the  writers.  George  Douris,  Lo7ig 
Schenectady  (N.Y.)  Union-  Island  Press — now  chairman 
Star.  of  the  executive  committee. 


RELEVANCE 


To  tell  the  news  and  comment  on  it  objectively 
is  to  be  relevant  at  all  times.  Today’s  better 
educated  newspaper  reader  requires  his  news¬ 
paper  to  reflect  his  own  inquiring  mind,  to  an¬ 
ticipate  events  and  intelligently  analyze  them 
when  they  occur. 


E.  J.  Quilla,  publisher  of  the 
Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.)  Journal — 
elected  a  vicepresident  of  Spie- 
del  Newspapers  Inc.,  11-paper 
publishing  group,  and  will  move 
to  headquarters  at  Reno,  Ne- 
Y’ada. 


Nick  B.  Williams,  editor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  and 
Joseph  Alsop,  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate  columnist, 
will  receive  distinguished 
achievement  awards  of  the 
University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Journalism  Alumni  on 
J.  E.  Le  Rossignol,  director  November  10. 
of  advertising  for  the  Journal-  *  *  ♦ 

Star  Printing  Co.,  Lincoln—  Donald  Tapperson — political 
elected  president  of  the  Ne-  affairs  reporter  for  the  St. 
braska  Outstate  Daily  Adver-  Louis  Post-Dis2mtch,  named  to 
tising  Managers  Association.  the  editorial  page  staff. 
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Fred  Tuttle  heads  Gerald  C.  Stone,  a  former 

_ I  .  wire  desk  editor  at  the  Baton 

Cook  County  papers  Rouge  Morning  Advocate  — 

Stockholders  of  Cook  County  named  direcotr  of  the  news  bu- 
Suburban  Publishers  Inc.,  elect-  reau  at  Northeast  Louisiana 

University,  Monroe.  Bob  A. 
Carroll,  formerly  a  sports 
writer  and  general  reporter  for 
the  Monroe  MoDiing  World  and 
News-Star  —  assistant 

to  Stone. 


ed  Frederick  G.  Tuttle,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Citizen  Newspapers  at 
LaGrange,  Illinois,  as  president. 

He  succeeds  Bill  Williams  Jr., 
vicepresident  of  the  Williams  Monroe 
Press,  Chicago  Heights,  Illinois. 

The  Association,  one  of  whose 
founders  was  William  Loomis, 

first  publisher  of  the  Citizen,  ^ 

serves  the  interest  of  suburban  Pomona  (Calif.)  Progress-Bul- 
newspapers  in  Cook  County  and  letin  to  succeed  Leo  Weilmann, 
is  now  in  its  33rd  year.  now  general  manager  of  the  wMF- 

Tuttle,  publisher  of  the  Citi-  Hilo  Tribune-Herald.  Edwin  H.  ^ 

zen  since  April  1,  1967,  joined  Loescher  succeeds  Jones  as  wfmm 

the  newspaper  group  in  June,  classified  advertising  manager  ronmo  m 

1956,  upon  graduation  from  the  at  the  Progress-Bulletin.  ^  ^ 

University  of  Colorado.  *  *  * 

*  *  ’"  Barbara  Seaman,  a  member  Health-science  writer 

Kenneth  G.  Jensen,  former  of  the  Advanced  Science  Writ-  for  Cleveland  Press 

television  newsman  and  UPI  ing  program  at  Columbia  Uni-  i.  •  •  j  ..u 

reporter-editor  in  Salt  Lake  versity  i967-68  —  named  child  George  Mann  has  joined  the 
City,  has  been  appointed  to  the  care  and  education  editor  of  Cleveland  Press  as  health- 
public  relations  staff  of  Hughes  Familii  Circle,  a  Cowles  maga-  science  writer. 

Air  West,  San  Francisco.  zine.  '  .  accomplishments 

*  *  *  include  being  public  relations 

director  of  Case  Institute  of 

Frank  Dosse,  executive  as?-  Lee  B.  Mulder,  prize-winning  Technology  in  Cleveland  for  10 
sistant  for  the  Minneapolis  photographer  of  The  Paper,  years  before  the  school  became 
Tribune  and  the  Minneapolis  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  which  recently  part  of  Case-Western  Reserve 
Star  news  departments,  has  ceased  publication — to  staff  of  University  and  continuing  in 
been  named  production  coordi-  Photo  Ideas  Inc.,  Chicago,  oper-  the  same  post  after  the  two 
nator  for  the  Minneapolis  Star  ated  by  Vern  Whaley,  former  schools  combined.  Also,  he  has 
and  Tribune  Company.  Hearst  Newspapers  picture  edi-  been  science  writer  at  the  Uni- 

*  *  *  tor.  versity  of  Chicago,  science  edi- 

Daniel  E.  HoLLAND-named  *  *  *  World  Book  Ency- 

chief  cartoonist  of  the  Chicago  Bill  Jauss — to  sports  writer,  cjopedia  and  associate  editor  of 
Tribune,  succeeding  Joseph  Chicago  Todag,  from  sports  de-  magazine. 

Parrish,  retired.  partment,  Chicago  Daily  News. 


This  was  his  second  hole-in-  Metro,  city  stafiFs  to  be  consolidated 

aeo  in*^Llt^LakrCUv^after ^a  Promotion  of  David  E.  Hal-  ward  Bing,  34,  who  has  been 

vor.sen,  38,  to  city  editor  of  the  editor  of  the  Metro  sections. 
^eWed  noth^r  ^  William  Anderson,  43,  who 

T  u:.„  (MFT  „4.  dation  of  the  newspaper’s  me-  has  been  city  editor  since  June 

bar  sS  Hack  tropolitan  area  newa  staffa  were  11,  1967,  will  return  to  Waah- 

ir mu*  "n  Mormor^^itob"  a"',’* 

^  ^  trick.  Tribune  editor.  al  news  correspondent. 

The  staff  of  the  Metro  news  The  Metro  arrangement  was 
John  T.  Hoening  Sr.,  photo-  sections,  devoted  to  neighbor-  started  February  6,  1927,  with 
composition  instructor  for  the  hood  news  of  Chicago  and  north,  west  and  south  sections 
Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel-Star —  suburban  areas,  will  be  merged  distributed  with  the  Sunday  edi- 
to  Clinton,  N.  C.,  to  become  ad-  with  the  city  news  staff.  tion.  Northwest  and  southwest 

vertising  manager  for  the  Halvorsen  has  been  day  city  sections  were  added  in  1929, 
Sampson  Independent.  editor.  and  three  Thursday  sections 

♦  *  *  Assisting  him  will  be  J.  Ed-  were  added  in  1949. 

Barbara  Horney  joined  the 
news  staff  of  the  Sampson  In- 
dependent  in  Clinton,  N.  C. 

after  graduating  from  Salem  ^ 


^  AND  COMPANY 


NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


William  H.  Dunlap — to  the 
financial  staff  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  from  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune. 


(919)  782-3131 
RAIEIGH,  N.  C. 
BOX  17306 


Donald  Grant,  United  Na-  %  v  ■ 
lions  correspondent,  and  Er-  ^1^  W 

.NEST  Kirschten,  editorial  m 

writer,  both  of  the  St.  Louis  M 

.  fxt-Dispatch — retired.  Bing 
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3  reader  help  projects  in  Chicago  Today  cited 


Chicago  Today  won  the  1970 
Community  Service  trophy,  an 
award  made  annually  to  a  mem¬ 
ber  newspaper  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  by  the 
University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism. 

The  award  was  presented  at 
the  association’s  annual  meeting 
in  Chicago  this  week  by  Milton 
Gross,  acting  dean  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  school.  Lloyd  Wendt,  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher  of  Chicago 
Today,  accepted  the  award. 

Members  of  the  Missouri 
journalism  faculty  said  they 
chose  Chicago  Today  for  the 
award  on  the  basis  of  three  con¬ 
tinuing  projects  demonstrating 
“determination  on  the  part  of 
the  newspaper  to  help  make  a 


better  life  for  its  readers.” 

The  three  features  are  a 
“Forgotten  Children”  campaign, 
which  was  begun  in  1961 ; 
an  “Action  Line”  column,  which 
was  started  in  1965;  and  a 
“Consumers’  Bureau,”  which 
was  established  last  spring. 

The  judges  said  they  always 
give  greatest  weight  to  creative 
leadership  in  carrying  on  com¬ 
munity  service  projects  over  a 
period  of  years,  and  that  they 
found  the  three  projects  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Today  highly  creative  and 
effective  because  of  the  consis¬ 
tency  of  support  given  each  of 
them  by  the  newspaper. 

“It  is  most  important  that 
each  of  the  three  campaigns  in¬ 
volves  real  service,”  the  judges 


said.  “In  the  case  of  the  Forgot¬ 
ten  Children  campaign,  it  is 
service  to  an  unfortunate 
group,  and  in  the  other  two  pro¬ 
grams,  service  to  readers. 

‘Forgotten  children’ 

“The  Forgotten  Children 
campaign,  especially,  has  great 
emotional  impact  and  provides 
an  opportunity  for  participation 
in  a  worthwhile  undertaking  by 
readers. 

“The  Action  Line  project 
apparently  has  concentrated 
throughout  its  five  years  on  ac¬ 
tion  rather  than  just  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  readers’  curiosity.  At  the 
end  of  three  and  a  half  years, 
Chicago  Today  reported  that  it 
had  assisted  readers  in  more 


Originality  and  enterprise 
in  local  reporting  praised 


Twenty-four  newspapers  won 
aw’ards  for  outstanding  repor¬ 
ting  of  local  government  at  the 
Inland  meeting  in  the  contest, 
sponsored  annually  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  School  of 
Journalism.  Professor  Harold 
L.  Nelson,  director  of  the 
school,  presented  the  awards. 

The  winners: 

Class  A — 1.  Daily  Herald 
Trib\ine,  Grande  Prairie,  Alber¬ 
ta;  2.  Pioneer,  Big  Rapids, 
Michigan;  3.  Neiada  Journal, 
Nevada,  low’a;  HM  South 
Haven  Daily  Tribune,  South 
Haven,  Michigan. 

Class  B — 1.  Manhattan  Mer¬ 
cury,  Manhattan,  Kansas;  2. 
Petoskey  News  Review,  Pe- 
toskey,  Michigan;  3.  Niles  Dai¬ 
ly  Star,  Niles,  Michigan;  HM 
Ames  Daily  Tribune,  Ames, 
Iowa;  HM  Chippewa  Herald- 
Telegram,  Chippewa  Falls, 
Wisconsin. 

Class  C  —  1.  The  Paper, 
Oshkosh,  Wisconsin;  2.  Wauke¬ 
sha  Freeman,  Waukesha,  Wis¬ 
consin  ;  3.  Daily  Herald-Tele¬ 
phone,  Bloomington,  Indiana; 
HM  Mankato  Free  Press, 
Mankato,  Minnesota ;  HM 
Pharos-Tribune  &  Press,  Lo- 
gansport,  Indiana. 

Class  D — 1.  Post-Tribune, 
Gary,  Indiana;  2.  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  Record,  Kitchener, 
Ontario;  3.  Kalamazoo  Gazette, 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan;  HM 
Register-Rejniblic,  Rockford,  Il¬ 
linois;  HM  Hutchinson  News, 
Hutchinson,  Kansas. 

Class  E — 1.  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal;  2.  Detroit  News;  3.  Chica¬ 


go  Daily  News;  HM  Des 
Moines  Tribune;  HM  Chicago 
Sun  Times. 

Judges  commented  on  the 
first  place  winners  as  follows : 

Daily  Herald  Tribune — Thor¬ 
ough  and  comprehensive  cov¬ 
erage  of  local  new’s.  Also,  covers 
surrounding  area  w'ell.  Leads  by 
Bill  Scott  are  unusually  well 
w^ritten.  Good  makeup,  large 
easy  to  read  type,  lots  of  white 
space. 

Manhattan  Mercury  —  The 
Mercury  displayed  particularly 
strong  local  stories  developed 
from  national  news.  Especially 
in  its  issue  of  March  23,  1970, 
the  paper  brought  home  in  lo¬ 
cal  terms  the  meaning  of  the 
postal  strike.  And  the  news  edi¬ 
tor  thought  of  the  photographic 
possibilities,  too,  in  rounding 
out  his  coverage.  Elsewhere  in 
the  paper,  the  staff  displayed 
welcome  tendencies  to  use 
whimsy  and  colorful  writing  to 
enhance  readership. 

The  Paper  (which  was  a  dai¬ 
ly  in  the  period  of  the  judg¬ 
ing) — This  is  a  very  skillfully 
written  and  edited  newspaper, 
displaying  outstanding  reporto- 
rial  enterprise  in  addition  to 
thorough  coverage  of  several 
cities.  Local  coverage  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  zoned  editions  of 
“the  second  front”  page.  Photo¬ 
graphy  is  excellent,  and  en¬ 
hanced  by  offset  production, 
which  permits  innovative  page 
design:  each  issue  contains  one 
dramatic  auto  accident  picture. 

Gary  Post-Tribune  —  This 
newspaper  has  the  appearance 


of  being  edited  by  people  who 
are  genuinely  interestd  in  lo¬ 
cal  governmental  affairs  and 
enjoy  telling  their  readers 
about  them.  The  volume  and 
variety  of  coverage  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  metropolitan  setting 
were  impressive  in  the  issues 
examined.  This  coverage  was 
not  just  a  dutiful  touching  of 
as  many  bases  as  possible; 
reader  attention  was  invited  by 
lively  display  and  writing  and 
apt  use  of  photographs.  The 
Post-Tribune  doesn’t  just  wait 
for  the  government  to  do  some¬ 
thing;  reporters  are  sent  out 
after  newsworthy  situations. 
An  example  of  enterprise  re¬ 
porting  was  a  page-one  piece 
March  18  telling  about  and 
showing  a  polluting  city  dump; 
it  was  followed  up  twm  days 
later  by  an  editorial. 

Milwaukee  Journal — Reporto- 
rial  enterprise  is  shown  in  such 
stories  as  the  examination  of 
racial  and  ideological  conflicts 
at  Whitewater  State  University 
and  the  pre-strike  analysis  of 
the  Teaching  Assistants  Associ¬ 
ation  situation  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin.  Digging  is 
also  reflected  in  stories  such  as 
the  one  on  trash  disposal  bids. 
Writing  is  good  to  excellent, 
examples  of  excellent  writing 
being  the  Whitewater  stories 
and  a  meaningful  story  derived 
from  normally  dull  labor  sta¬ 
tistics.  An  excellent  Sunday 
home  section  contains  non-ob- 
vious,  well-handled  news  fea¬ 
tures  related  to  government  pol¬ 
icies.  Ano  the  editorial  cartoons 
by  Bill  Sanders  are  tops! 


than  500,000  instances. 

“The  editor  of  the  column  has 
six  full  time  assistants,  and  he 
estimates  that  on  any  given 
day  there  are  more  than  a 
thousand  persons  in  Chicago 
working  on  Action  Line  queries. 

“The  newest  project  of  Chica¬ 
go  Today,  the  Consumers’  Bu¬ 
reau,  became  a  part  of  the  pa¬ 
per  last  March  and  appears  to 
be  an  effective  response  to  the 
greatly  increased  interest  of 
readers  in  the  subject  of  con¬ 
sumer  affairs. 

“The  Consumers’  Bureau  has 
published  reports  on  the  cost  of 
coho  fishing,  dangers  in  chil¬ 
dren’s  furniture,  the  cost  of 
health  insurance  and  the  cost  of 
cabs  at  O’Hare,  among  other 
things. 

“The  three  programs  are  re¬ 
ally  tied  together  by  one  signifi¬ 
cant  element:  they  appeal  to 
the  self-interest — often  the 
selfish  interest — of  the  readers, 
and  they  do  it  in  a  dramatic, 
interesting  way.” 

• 

Len  Small  heads 
Inland;  Wheeler 
president-elect 

Len  H.  Small,  president  of 
Small  Newspapers  headquar¬ 
tered  at  the  Kankakee  (Ill.) 
Journal,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  regional  daily  newspa¬ 
per  association  with  519  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers  in  25  states 
and  Canada. 

Small  succeeds  Gordon 
Craig,  chairman  and  president. 
Booth  Newspapers,  headquar¬ 
tered  at  Detroit.  At  the  associ¬ 
ation’s  annual  meeting  in  Chi¬ 
cago  this  week.  Craig  was  re¬ 
elected  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors.  He  became  chairman  of 
the  board. 

The  association’s  new  vice- 
president  is  Wan-en  G.  Wheeler 
Jr.,  secretary-treasurer  and 
general  manager  of  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  and  sec¬ 
retary  and  director,  Herald- 
Times  Inc.,  Bedford  and  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ind.  Wheeler  w’as  also 
named  president-elect  for  the 
association  year  beginning  next 
October. 

Newly-elected  members  of 
the  board  of  directors  are: 
Joseph  F.  Hladky  Jr.,  pres¬ 
ident,  publisher  and  general 
manager  of  the  Cedar  Rapids 
(Iowa)  Gazette;  Otto  Schoep- 
fle,  president  and  publisher, 
Elyria  (Ohio)  Chronicle-Tele¬ 
gram,  and  Kenneth  B.  Way, 
publisher  of  the  Watertown 
(South  Dakota)  Public  Opinion. 
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Leonard  named 
as  next  editor 
of  book  section 

Francis  Brown,  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times  Book  Review 
for  the  past  two  decades,  will 
retire  at  the  end  of  this  year 
and  will  be  succeeded  by  John 
Leonard,  a  daily  book  reviewer 
for  the  Times. 

Announcement  of  the  change 
in  editorship  was  made  by  Ar¬ 
thur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  publisher 
of  the  New  York  Times. 

Brown,  66,  is  a  native  of 
Amherst,  Mass.,  and  a  1925 
graduate  of  Dartmouth  College, 
where  he  taught  for  three  years 
after  his  graduation.  He  began 
his  career  in  journalism  in  1930 
as  associate  editor  of  Current 
History  magazine,  then  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  New  York  Times. 
In  1936  he  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Sunday  Department  of  the 
Times. 

On  daily  review  staff 

Leonard,  31,  is  a  native  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  He  attended 
Harvard  University  and  earned 
his  B.  A.  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  in  1961. 
He  started  his  career  in  jour¬ 
nalism  as  an  editorial  assistant 
on  the  National  Review.  He 
then  became  program  director 
of  the  Pacifica  Broadcasting 
Corp. 

In  1966  he  was  a  teacher  in 
the  anti-poverty  program  at 
Roxbury,  Mass.,  and  spent  part 
of  that  year  working  with  im¬ 
migrant  labor  groups  in  the  ap¬ 
ple  orchards  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  He  joined  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  Times  Book  Review 
as  an  editor  in  1967  and  became 
one  of  the  Times’s  three  daily 
book  reviewers  in  1969. 

Leonard  is  the  author  of 
three  novels,  “The  Naked  Mar¬ 
tini,”  1964;  “Wyke  Regis,” 
1966;  and  “Crybaby  of  the 
Western  World,”  1968. 


AN  ADDITION  is  being  built  to  the  main  building  of  the  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle  and  Times  to  house  a 
new  ll-unit  Goss  Mark  II  Headliner  press.  The  addition  is  expected  to  be  completed  and  the  press 

on-edition  by  mid-1971. 


We  are  pleased  to  announce 
that  Lurie,  for  the  first  time, 
is  available  through  syndication 


MEDITLKKAIICm 


As  appeared  in  TIME  Magazine,  Oct.  12,  1970 


The  work  of  this  enormously  talented  editorial  cartoonist 
appears  in  the  world’s  most  prestigious  publications.  He 
is  the  resident  editorial-page  cartoonist  for  Life  maga¬ 
zine,  a  regular  contributor  to  The  New  York  Times,  and  is 
seen  in  Time  Magazine,  Paris  Match  and  the  London  Times. 
He  possesses  that  rare  combination  of  a  superb  ability  to 
caricature  plus  the  perceptive  intelligence  of  an  astute 
political  analyst.  Lurie’s  unique  cartoon  commentaries 
will  be  available  on  a  six-day-a-week  basis,  as  origin¬ 
als,  not  as  reprints.  Included  will  be  a  separate  weekly 
drawing  of  a  newsworthy  personality,  so  that  you  can  build 
your  own  library  of  caricatures.  The  service  is  offered 
to  daily  and  weekly  publications  starting  on  November  9. 


The  Ben  Roth  Agency,  Inc.,  8  Longview  Drive,  Scarsdale,  N.Y.  10583 


John  Leonard  I 
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15c  price  experience  traced  for  Inlanders 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey 


Newspapers  raising  their  sin¬ 
gle  copy  price  to  15  cents  num¬ 
ber  about  10  each  month,  ac¬ 
cording  to  reports  received  by 
the  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association. 

In  January  of  this  year  there 
were  11  newspapers  charging 
more  than  10  cents  per  copy; 
today  there  are  more  than  60 
that  have  gone  to  15  cents. 

There  probably  are  as  many 
as  10  a  month  or  more  that  do 
not  report.  Cyrus  H.  Favor, 
general  manager  of  the  ICMA, 
told  newspaper  executives  at¬ 
tending  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association’s  annual  meeting  in 
Chicago  this  week. 

The  few  new’spapers  at  prices 
less  than  10  cents  and  60  cents 
a  w’eek  (home-delivered)  are 
fast  moving  up  to  “more  re¬ 
spectable  prices,”  Favor  said. 
With  the  ti’end  toward  15-cent 
papers,  the  price  change  cycle 
has  become  somew’hat  confus¬ 
ing,  Favor  explained. 

i^me  change  dealer  price 
from  10  to  15  cents  and  leave 
carrier  weekly  price  alone;  oth¬ 
ers  have  kept  the  10  cent  dealer 
price  but  have  increased  home 
delivery  to  75  cents  a  week. 
A  few  have  gone  the  entire  way 
to  15  cents  per  copy  and  90 
cents  a  week.  These  few  report 
that  their  carriers  get  $1  from 
many  of  their  subscribers.  The 
carrier  usually  gets  to  keep  the 
extra  10  cents  as  a  tip. 

Prefer  home  delivery  charge 

Favor  said  many  publishers 
have  found  there  is  no  justifica¬ 
tion  for  rendering  costly  home 
delivery  service  at  a  discount, 
as  in  the  past,  in  fact  they 
would  prefer  to  charge  a  premi¬ 
um  for  this  service. 

Favor  said  it  is  apparent  that 
gradually  “we  are  progressing 
to  where  the  general  price  of 
daily  newspapers  in  America 
will  become  15  cents  per  single 
copy  and  $1  a  week  home  deliv¬ 
ered.” 

Favor  produced  results  re¬ 
ported  by  11  papers  under  30,- 
000  circulation  and  six  over  30,- 
000.  Of  the  papers  under  30,- 
000,  those  going  from  10  to  15 
cents  single  copy  were  hit  with 
an  average  loss  of  5%  percent, 
ranging  from  no  loss  to  one 
with  24  percent.  Most  losses 
were  under  10  percent  but  since 
have  regained  part  of  that  to 
bring  current  average  loss  down 
to  4  percent,  ranging  from  two 
newspapers  now  showing  gains 
to  the  one  that  suffered  the  loss 
of  24  percent.  The  latter  news¬ 
paper  has  now  reduced  its  loss 
to  18  percent. 

These  11  papers  averaged  a 


weekly  carrier  profit  of  15  cents 
per  week  before  the  price  rise 
of  25.7  percent  of  their  weekly 
retail  price.  The  carrier  profit 
range  at  the  new  higher  rates 
is  between  25  and  30  percent  of 
the  retail  price. 

Favor  said  newspapers  of 
larger  circulation,  with  more 
pages,  tend  to  hold  down  carrier 
profit,  presumably  to  help  offset 
heavy  costs  of  newsprint  for 
each  subscriber  served.  Smaller 
papers  seem  willing  to  give  car¬ 
riers  a  somewhat  better  profit 
realizing  cost  of  newsprint  for 


A  publisher  whose  interests 
range  from  advanced  newspa¬ 
per  technology  through  commu¬ 
nity  development  to  profession¬ 
al  sports  received  the  Minnesota 
Award  for  Distinguished  Ser¬ 
vice  in  Journalism  at  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association’s  annu¬ 
al  meeting  in  Chicago  this 
week. 

He  is  Bernard  H.  (Bernie) 
Bidder  Jr.,  president  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  Northwest  Publications 
Inc.  which  has  daily  newspapers 
at  St.  Paul  and  Duluth,  Minn., 
Gary,  Ind.,  and  San  Jose,  Calif. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Bidder 
newspaper  family  which  has 
additional  newspapers  and 
broadcasting  stations  in  several 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  Minnesota  Award  has 
been  presented  annually  by  the 
University  of  Minnesota  School 
of  Journalism  and  Mass  Com¬ 
munication  to  distinguished 
journalists.  The  engraved  med¬ 
allion  and  the  certificate  symbo¬ 
lizing  the  award  were  presented 
to  Bidder  by  Dr.  J.  Edward 
Gerald,  a  member  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  faculty. 

As  a  member  of  the  labor 
relations  committee  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  and  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  ANPA  Be- 
search  Foundation,  Bidder  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  efforts 
to  make  the  newspaper  industry 
more  efficient  and  productive. 
He  has  offered  leadership,  the 
citation  notes,  by  making  his 
newspapers  pioneer  in  the  use 
of  computer  typesetting,  photo 
composition,  automated  new’s- 
print  handling,  and  other  de¬ 
velopments. 

Bidder  was  elected  president 
of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  1954.  He  was  on  the 


their  lesser  number  of  pages  is 
less  per  subscriber  and  also  that 
larger  carrier  profit  reduces  de¬ 
livery  problems  requiring  less 
carrier  supervision. 

Taunton  Gazette  experience 

Favor  gave  as  an  example  of 
a  newspaper  going  up  the  full 
50  percent  to  15  cents  and  90 
cents  home  delivered  the  Taun¬ 
ton  (Mass.)  Gazette,  with  be¬ 
tween  12,000  and  13.000  circula¬ 
tion.  The  Gazette  went  all  the 
way  in  January,  1969  and 
suffered  a  12  percent  circulation 
loss  at  the  time.  Now,  22 
months  later,  they  have  reduced 


board  of  directors  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  from  1954  through 
1967,  holding  the  office  of  vice- 
president  of  the  AP  the  last 
two  years  of  that  span. 

As  publisher  of  the  Duluth 
(Minn.)  Herald  and  News- 
Tribune,  Bidder  contributed 
freely  of  his  time  and  effort  to 
community  affairs.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  commission  of 
the  Housing  and  Bedevelopment 
Authority  at  the  time  that  an 
important  new  concept  in  low- 
rent  housing  was  successfully 
undertaken  in  Duluth. 

Because  of  the  close  friend¬ 
ship  and  confidence  he  enjoys 
with  leaders  of  both  political 
parties,  he  w'as  especially  effec¬ 
tive  as  a  leader  in  the  fight  for 
voter  approval  of  what  was 
known  in  Minnesota  as  the  “Ta- 
conite  Amendment.” 

“There  is  no  question,”  an 
associate  said,  “that  the  busi¬ 
ness  life  in  Duluth  and  the 
Bange  has  taken  on  a  rosier  hue 
as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  the 
amendment  and  subsequent 
spectacular  growth  of  the  ta- 
conite  industry.” 

After  he  moved  to  St.  Paul  as 
publisher  of  the  Pioneer  Press 
and  Dispatch,  Bidder  plunged 
into  the  community  life  of  Min¬ 
nesota’s  capital  city.  He  joined 
a  few  other  leading  St.  Paul 
businessmen  in  organizing  the 
St.  Paul  Metropolitan  Improve¬ 
ment  Committee  which  de¬ 
veloped  plans  for  a  downtown 
rebuilding  project. 

In  1961,  Bidder  was  one  of 
five  area  businessmen  to  orga¬ 
nize  and  finance  a  franchise  for 
the  Minnesota  Vikings  in  the 
National  Professional  Football 
League.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Vik¬ 
ings. 


this  loss  to  4  percent.  Favor 
traced  this  paper’s  economic 
picture  so  far  as  the  price  in¬ 
crease  is  concerned. 

The  Gazette  now'  nets  10% 
cents  per  copy  wholesale  on  a 
newspaper  whose  average  page- 
size  is  21  pages.  In  a  week  the 
Gazette  consumes  just  under  2 
pounds  of  newsprint  to  service 
a  subscriber;  this  costs  approx¬ 
imately  16  cents  but  the  paper 
gets  61%  cents  wholesale  w'eek- 
ly  revenue  from  that  sub¬ 
scriber.  Thus  it  makes  about  45 
cents  a  week  on  each  additional 
subscription  sold  by  the  carri¬ 
ers. 

The  Gazette,  moreover,  has 
few  carrier  problems,  has  a 
waiting  list  for  routes  because 
carriers  earn  28%  cents  per 
week  per  subscriber.  Gazette 
newspaperboys  can  earn  $14.25 
a  week  on  a  route  of  50  custom¬ 
ers.  Circulation  revenue  is  ac¬ 
counting  for  from  30  to  40  per 
cent  of  total  revenue,  currently 
33  per  cent. 

As  for  papers  over  30,000, 
some  have  had  labor  problems 
which  distorted  circulation 
figures;  a  number  left  the  deal¬ 
er  price  at  10  cents,  increasing 
only  the  home  delivery  to  75 
cents. 

• 

N.E.  group  elects 
White  president 

Carter  H.  White,  Meriden 
(Conn.)  Record  and  Journal 
publisher,  was  elected  president 
of  the  New  England  Daily 
Newspapers  Association  at  its 
annual  meeting  October  20  in 
Boston.  Other  olficers  are:  Al¬ 
bert  K.  Sherman,  Newport 
(B.I.)  News,  vicepresident;  and 
William  Dwight  Jr,  Holyoke 
(Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram, 
secretary. 

The  principal  topic  of  discus¬ 
sion  W'as  the  trend  to  higher 
circulation  prices,  the  majority 
of  papers  in  the  region  going  to 
15^  per  copy  and  90<‘  per  week. 
Some  were  reported  as  holding 
to  10<‘  per  copy  but  going  to  70(‘ 
on  home  delivery. 

• 

Columnist  hailed 

Greater  Vancouver  Visitors 
Bureau  picked  D.  A.  McGregor, 
retired  chief  editorial  writer  of 
the  Province,  as  Man  of  the 
Month  “in  recognition  of  your 
contribution  to  Vancouver  and 
British  Columbia,  particularly 
the  work  you  have  done  to 
preserve  our  history  and 
present  it  in  a  lucid  and  ap¬ 
pealing  w'ay.”  D.  A.  wrote  a 
column  in  the  Province.  “From 
an  Angel  on  The  Square.”  He 
W'as  91  in  August. 


B.H.  Bidder  Jr.  receives 
Minnesota  service  award 
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Micro-Metal  Plate  Processor  II  is  a  guar¬ 
anteed  fail-safe  system  for  high  production 
plants.  Processes  4000  plates  per  charge 
with  two  plates  ready  for  descum  every 
45  seconds. 

Combine  the  Processor  II  with  the  new 
Presensitized  Micro-Metal  plates  and  you 
cut  printing  time  to  75  seconds  •  eliminate 

BALL 


hardening  step  •  eliminate  rinsing  step  • 
eliminate  burn-in  step  •  reduce  chemical 
costs  . . .  and  easily  deliver  quality  engrav¬ 
ings  before  deadline. 

For  more  information  about  the  Micro- 
Metal  Plate  Processor  II,  call  your  local 
Ball  Metal  &  Chemical  technical  represen¬ 
tative.  Or  write  to  . . . 

METAL  &  CHEMICAL 

DIVISION'  OF  HAIJ.  COKPOIt^VriON 
GREENEVILLE,  TENN.  37743 


Jack  Dykinga  winner 
of  Inland  photo  award 

Five  photographers  took  top 
individual  honors  in  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association’s  30th 
annual  news  pictures  contest. 

The  competition  drew  more 
than  2,400  entries. 

Winner  of  the  sweepstakes 
trophy  was  Jack  Dykinga  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  for  one 
of  a  series  of  pictures  he  en¬ 
tered  under  the  title,  “Retarda¬ 
tion  Jungle.”  The  pictures  were 
part  of  a  series  on  mental  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  Chicago  area. 

The  picture  also  won  for 
Dykinga  the  one-year  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  second  traveling  tro¬ 
phy  as  the  best  picture  sub¬ 
mitted  by  a  full  time  photogra¬ 
pher  on  newspapers  of  50,000 
circulation  or  more. 

37  receive  citations 

A  total  of  37  full  time  and 
part-time  photographers  re¬ 
ceived  awards  in  the  contest. 

The  awards  were  presented  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  in  Chicago  this  week. 

Other  winners  to  take  home 
traveling  trophies  are : 

Max  Winters,  Davenport 
(la.)  Times-Democrat ;  for  a 
feature  picture. 

Dick  Rebbeck  of  Rapid  City 
(S.  D.)  Journal;  for  a  feature 
picture,  “Minor  Repairs  at  Mt. 

Rushmore.” 

Richard  Carson  of  the  Bax 
Axe  (Mich.)  Huron  Daily 
Tribune;  for  his  feature  pic¬ 
ture.  “Aftermath  of  a  Summer 
Storm.” 

In  color  competition,  open  to 
all  newspapers,  Ron  Overdahl 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  was 
trophy  winner  for  his  picture, 

“Repertory  Year.” 

Ames  pets  trophy 

A  seventh  traveling  trophy 
went  to  the  Ames  (la.) 

Tribune  for  best  use  of  pictures 
in  the  presentation  of  a  news 
feature  story.  The  winning  en¬ 
try  was  for  use  of  pictures  in 
its  coverage  of  a  city  hall  bom¬ 
bing. 

The  trophies  were  presented 
by  John  Boyd  Rogers,  lecturer 
in  photography  at  the  Medill 
School  of  Journalism,  North¬ 
western  University,  which  an¬ 
nually  sponsors  the  contest  for 
member  newspapers  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  and  their  photogra¬ 
phers. 

Winners  in  the  various  clas- 

.  FIRST  PRIZE  in  the  scenic  photography  category  of  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  college  press  competition 

Spot  news-— Bob  hlla,  Chica-  y„as  awarded  this  picture,  taken  by  Kathleen  Caplan.  a  June  graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 

go  Today;  Mike  Lemberger,  Ot-  versity  who  is  now  working  for  the  Montgomery  County  Planning  Commission.  The  picture  of  the 

turrvwa  Courier;  Fritz  Mendell,  peace  marchers  in  the  reflecting  pool,  Washington,  D.C.,  appeared  May  12  in  the  Pennsylvania  Mirror. 


HE  HAD  NO  OPTION — ^That's  how  Harold  Waters,  an  AP  photo¬ 
grapher  from  Dallas,  got  pinned  down  trying  to  get  a  shot  of  a 
wide  pass-run  by  UCLA's  quarterback,  Dennis  Dummit,  in  game 
against  Texas  at  Austin.  The  photographer  suffered  a  broken  leg. 


Salina  Journal;  Jim  Mone, 
Ames  Daily  Tribune. 

Sports — Bob  Danger,  Chicago 
Siin-Thnes;  R.  N.  D’Acquisto, 
Racine  Journal-Times;  Bill 
Kitchen,  Ottumwa  Courier;  Jim 
Mone,  Ames  Daily  Tribune. 

Feature — Edwin  Gebhard, 
Milwaukee  Journal;  Max  Win¬ 
ter,  Dai'enport  Times-Dem¬ 
ocrat;  Dick  Rebbeck,  Rapid 
City  Journal;  Richard  Carson, 
Bad  Axe  Huron  Daily 
Tribune. 

Picture  series — Jack  Dykinga, 
Chicago  Sun-Times;  John  G. 
Kenney,  Elyria  Chronicle-Tele¬ 
gram;  Thomas  Pew,  Troy  Daily 
Neivs. 

In  the  color  category,  cita¬ 
tions  went  to  Ron  Overdahl  and 
George  Vassidy,  Milwaukee 
Journal;  and  Bill  Mares,  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times. 

For  best  use  of  pictures  these 
three  papers  received  mention: 
Aynes  Daily  Tribune,  Dubuque 
Telegraph-Herald,  and  Ester- 
ville  Daily  News. 

• 

Foss  buys  paper 

Publisher  Edgar  J.  Foss  of 
the  Siskiyou  Daily  News  at 
Yreka,  Calif,  has  purchased 
the  assets  of  the  Siskiyou  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  publishing  under  the 
name  of  Foss  Publication  Inc. 
The  purchase  was  made  from 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham  Dean, 
owners  of  the  Porterville  (Cal¬ 
if.)  Evening  Recorder. 


Schellie  tells  story 
of  Tucson  Citizen,  100 

The  first  authentic  history  of 
the  Tucson  Daily  Citizen  is  now 
in  book  form,  commemorating 
the  lOOth  anniversary  of  the 
Arizona  newspaper. 

The  illustrated,  !)G-page  book 
was  written  by  Citizen  colum¬ 
nist  Don  Schellie,  a  history  buff 
who  spent  more  than  a  year 
researching  materials  for  the 
newspaper’s  centennial  effort. 

The  Citizen  is  the  first  Ari¬ 
zona  newspaper  to  complete  a 
full  century  of  continuous  publi¬ 
cation.  The  Schellie  chronicle 
includes  several  colorful  chap¬ 
ters  on  past  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  and  notes  that  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  William  H.  Johnson 
in  1950  marked  the  end  of  an 


era  for  the  Citizen. 

Since  that  time  the  days  of 
“personal  journalism”  were 
over  for  the  Citizen  as  the 
William  A.  Smalls,  father  and 
son,  chose  to  remain  ((uietly  in 
the  background,  Schellie 
relates. 

“More  and  more  in  recent 
years,”  Schellie  states,  “oper¬ 
ation  of  the  Citizen  has  become 
a  team  effort  with  emphasis  on 
quality  journalism.” 

• 

Axthelm  on  the  court 

Pete  Axthelm,  sports  editor 
of  Newsweek,  writes  about  the 
game  of  basketball  from  the 
heroes  of  the  ghetto  play¬ 
grounds  to  the  world  champion¬ 
ship  Knicks  in  “The  City 
Game”,  published  by  Harper’s 
Magazine  Press. 
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Another  press  club  OPC  building  sale 

lifts  sex  barrier  agreement  initialed 

The  Winnipeg  Press  Club,  Sale  of  the  Overseas  Press 
the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  Cana-  Club  of  America  building — the 

da,  has  voted  to  admit  women  World  Press  Center  at  54  West 

as  full  members,  ending  93  40th  Street,  New  York — for 

has  years  as  a  masculine  preserve,  more  than  $1  million  is  likely 

been  a  real  villain,”  Davidson  The  vote  was  20  to  11  to  permit  under  the  terms  of  a  prelimi- 

said  “Every  change  means  women  to  apply  for  member-  nary  agreement  with  the  pros- 
more  lines  to  reset.  Editors  who  ship  and  it  both  pleased  and  pective  purchaser, 
used  to  edit  vigorously  lost  con-  appalled  observers.  Win  Oursler,  OPC  president, 

trol  of  their  copy.”  _  **I  was  amazed  at  the  nit-  said  he  will  make  a  full  report 

Davidson  said  an  editor  using  picking,”  said  pipe-smoking  the  proposed  transaction  at 
the  CRT  can  make  changes  in  Mary  Bletcher  of  the  Winnipeg  the  club's  semi-annual  meeting 
copy  before  it  is  set  in  type.  Tribune,  “but  I’m  pleased  with  October  29.  Closing  date  for  the 

This  enables  him  to  make  major  the  final  decision.”  sale,  as  agreed  to  by  the  OPC 

revisions  in  a  story,  or  combine  The  club  will  investigate  pos-  and  the  Correspondents  Fund, 
the  best  elements  of  two  wire  sibilities  of  merging  with  the  would  be  February  26,  1971. 
service  stories,  without  causing  Winnipeg  Women’s  Press  Club, 
costly  production  changes.  The  National  Press  Club  in  rio 

Faculty  for  the  seminar  in-  Ottawa  let  down  the  sex  barri-  ®  uevoieci 
eluded  Herbert  M.  Davidson,  er  last  May.  to  runaway  youth 

editor  and  publisher;  Steve  •  George  Stamper,  a  novice  in 

Pappas  managing  editor;  John  jJagg  p^egs  officer  the  newspaper  business,  has  de- 

Gallant,  assistant  managing  edi- 

tor;  A1  Hager,  foreman  of  com-  Promotion  of  James  F.  Haas,  .  P  .  hplninl-  finrl  vnntbfn^ 
posing  room;  Jack  Jessee,  gra-  of  Harrisburg,  to  director  of  ^  helping  find  jouthful 

?hic  Irts  chief;  and  Collier  E.  the  Bureau  of  Public  Informa-  ini  L  T  ' 

Elliott,  president  of  Mid-  tion,  Pennsylvania  Department  tional  Missing  Youth  Locator. 
.\tlantic  Comptronics  Ltd.  of  Transportation,  Avas  an-  Distribution  is  to  5,000  police 


I'eachers  try  CRT  editing 
ill  seminar  at  newspaper 


Canada’s  Number  One 
Newspaper  Builds  for  Tomorrow 


Production  Engineering  Design  Assistance  by 

iViAIN 

-  ,  CHAS.  T.  MAIN 

INTERNATIONAL.  INC. 
Engineers 


Rendering  by  Webb  Zerafa  Menkes,  Architects 
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On  UN’s  25th  birthday — 
whole  world  isn’t  tuned  in 


(Last  of  eight  articles) 


By  Spyridon  Granitsas 

The  United  Nations  marks 
its  25th  birthday  this  Saturday 
(October  24)  and  most  of  the 
world  is  absent  from  the  cel¬ 
ebrations.  For  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  “we  the  peoples  of  the 
United  Nations”,  as  the  Pream¬ 
ble  to  the  Charter  begins,  are 
either  not  represented  at  all  or 
misrepresented. 

Important  nations — and  is¬ 
sues — are  not  members:  China 
(one-fourth  of  humanity’s  pop¬ 
ulation),  Germany  (the  most 
populous  Western  European 
nation)  and  Vietnam;  of  the 
other  127  members  most  are 
misrepresented  and  about  two- 
thirds  of  them  account  for  only 
one-tenth  of  the  globe’s  popula¬ 
tion. 

“Of  the  127  nations,  20 
play  no  role  in  world  affairs, 
and  the  other  seven  govern  the 
world”,  said  the  Foreign  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Singapore  last  week  at  a 
press  conference  of  the  UN 
Correspondents  Association. 
This  remark,  whatever  value  it 
may  have  in  the  realm  of  po¬ 
litics,  is  valid  when  it  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  press : 

Most  of  the  nations  of  the 
world,  including  Singapore 
with  its  13  dailies,  do  not  have 
their  own  correspondents  at 
the  UN;  five  news  agencies 
(Agence  France  Presse.  AP, 
Reuthers,  UPI  and  TASS)  sup¬ 
ply  more  than  59  percent  of  all 
international  news  copy  ema¬ 
nating  from  the  UN  Headquar¬ 
ters,  according  to  a  study  made 
by  the  UN  Institute  for  Train¬ 
ing  and  Research  (E&P  August 
15, 1970). 

If  one  adds  the  output  of  the 
sixth  large  agency  DP  A  (Ger¬ 
man  Press  Agency)  and  the 
dispatches  of  Japanese  corre¬ 
spondents,  one  has  more  or  less 
defined  not  only  “the  seven 
big”  but  has,  also,  put  his 
finger  on  the  critical  problem  of 
the  absent  world. 

Why  do  so  many  countries 
maintain  no  press  links  of  their 
own  with  the  UN?  Why  is  it 
possible  for  them  to  send  scores 
of  ambassadors  and  no  journal¬ 
ists?  How  can  one  explain  that 
more  than  80  countries  have 
appointed  “permanent”  press 
attaches  whereas  only  about 
half  of  them  maintain  corre¬ 
spondents?  And  how  many  dol¬ 
lars  do  smaller  and  poorer 
countries  expend  to  purchase 


their  news  from  international 
agencies?  How  much  do  the  in¬ 
ternational  telegraphic  compan¬ 
ies  collect  from  these  activit¬ 
ies? 

On  this  last  point,  charges 
have  been  levelled  against  the 
“Anglo-Saxon”  news  system 
(Reuters,  AP,  UPI)  that  it  is 
attempting  “journalistic  impe¬ 
rialism.”  The  other  side,  of 
course,  the  Soviet  system 
(TASS  and  its  satellite  ser¬ 
vices)  have  been  accused  of  the 
same  thing  plus  propaganda. 
But  TASS  offers  its  services 
mostly  free  of  charge — few  use 
it  outside  the  Soviet  sphere. 

When  the  “Anglo-Saxon”  sys¬ 
tem  becomes  “Western-imperi¬ 
alistic”,  the  French  and  the 
German  agencies  are  added, 
which  makes  the  availability  of 
sources  for  the  Third  World 
(54  nations  extremely  limited. 

Nehru,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  policy  of  non-alignment, 
thought  that  an  Indian  News 
Agency  such  as  Press  Trust  of 
India,  would  serve  the  world 
fluctuating  between  Moscow 
and  Washington.  This  did  not 
happen  and  today  there  is  no 
“native”  international  news 
service  either  in  Africa  or  in 
Asia. 

We  do  not  have  yet  full  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  press  rep¬ 
resentation  during  the  25th- 
year  celebration.  A  guess  would 
bring  the  total  to  several  hun¬ 
dred  correspondents  of  all 
media.  From  what  we  know', 
the  regions  of  the  globe  which 
have  been  traditionally  absent 
continue  to  be  so.  But  let  us 
take  a  look  into  a  more  typical 
situation,  not  an  extraordinary 
event  like  the  presence  this 
week  of  October  of  more  than 
80  heads  of  state  and  prime 
ministers  at  the  UN. 

In  April  1968,  the  various 
regions  of  the  world  outside  the 
U.  S.  A.  gave  the  following  pic¬ 
ture  when  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  resumed  its  session  to  dis¬ 
cuss,  inter  alia,  African  prob¬ 
lems:  the  32  African  countries 
which  had  protested  the  partic¬ 
ipation  of  South  Africa  in  the 
Mexico  Olympics,  could  bring  to 
New  York  more  than  160  dele¬ 
gates  of  ambassadorial  rank  at 
the  UN’s  expense — there  was 
only  one  African  correspondent 
(from  Ghana) ;  Latin  America 
had  12  correspondents — from 


"■  Kaunda,  the  president  of  Zam- 

Cl  ^  leader  in  the  Third 

j  World,  was  speaking  before  the 

v  General  Assembly.  And,  on  the 

same  day  a  number  of  countries 
__  --  *  __  I  belonging  to  the  same  political 

1 J  I  spectrum,  chose  to  make 

speeches  —  Senegal,  Southern 
Yemen,  Niger,  Upper  Volta, 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Cuba  Afganistan,  Mali,  Lesotho  and 
and  Mexico;  with  the  exception  others  such  as  Laos  and  Cam- 
of  Japan  and  India,  the  Far  bodia  who  “deplored”  UN’s  im- 
East  w’as  practically  absent —  potence  to  keep  peace  in 
Japan  led  all  nations  in  number  Southeast  Asia, 
of  correspondents  with  22,  In-  — Then,  one-half  hour  after 

dia  W’as  second  in  Asia  with  8  the  meeting  at  UNCA,  the  dai- 
and  Pakistan  1;  in  the  Middle  ly  UN  briefing  was  scheduled 
East,  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  at  the  same  time  the  Gen- 
had  3  correspondents,  none  of  eral  Assembly  adjourned  fol- 
them  an  ethnic  Arab;  Israel  7,  lowing  a  formal  speech  (in  Ro- 
Lebanon  4,  Jordan  1,  whereas  manian,  a  non-official  lan- 
countries  such  as  Iran,  Iraq,  guage)  by  Ceausescu,  the  lead- 


Syria,  Ethiopia  and  Saudi  Ara¬ 
bia  had  none. 


er  of  both  Communism  and  the 
government  of  Romania.  The 


Questioned  on  the  reason  correspondent  going  from  one 
why  the  13  Arab  states  have  place  to  another,  greeted  Golda 
such  a  “low  profile”,  the  ambas-  Meir  of  Israel  in  the  corridor 
sador  of  Saudi  Arabia  said  on  and  learned  that  Archbishop 
the  WNYC-tv  program  “Inter-  Makarios  of  Cyprus  w'as  exit- 
national  Interview”:  “What  is  ing  the  UN  from  a  little-used 
the  use?  The  American  press  is  back  door. 


hea\aly  biased  in  favor  of  Is-  these  suggest  not  only 

^  ,  that  there  are  endless  possibili- 

Turning  to  Europe,  the  Brit-  ties  for  all  kinds  of  stories,  but 
ish  led  the  list  with  22  accred-  also  the  follow’ing: 
ited  media,  followed  by  West  i  tv,  •  f 
Germany  and  France  with  10  ‘  ® 


international 


each,  Italy  with  8,  Switzerland 
with  7,  Yugoslavia  with  6.  It 

should  be  noted  that  the  non-  ^^ey  are  not  interesting 

members  of  the  UN.  Switzer-  a  sufficient  number  of  pa- 
land,  West  Germany  and  East  contrast  the  national 

Germany  (which  did  appoint  2  ^ 

correspondents)  are  actively  deal  with  some  aspects  related 
involved.  The  Soviet  Union  had  ^  interest-but 


approximately  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  represented  media  as 


they  are  absent; 

2.  The  single  correspondent 


France  and  Germany,  but  other  can  cover  even  less,  but  he  can 
European  countries,  such  as  have  the  advantage  of  concen- 
Romania  and  Albania,  are  com-  tnating  his  attention  on  one 
pletely  absent  on  a  regular  ba-  subject  or  one  country.  This  is 
sis.  the  most  important  reason  why 

While  the  Foreign  Minister  newspapers  or  national  organs 
of  Singapore  spoke  last  w’eek,  which  have  particular  interests 
one  could  note  some  of  the  rea-  point  of  view  should  employ 
sons  why  most  of  Africa  their  own  correspondents— but 
and  Asia  are  absent:  there  are  precious  few  of  them 


— Any  event  that  breaks  in  around; 


New  York  during  normal  busi-  r  .  , 

ness  hours,  and  particularly  in 

the  afternoon,  has  little  chance  3.  Next  to  economics,  the 
the  reach  “all  regions  and  most  serious  problem  the  in¬ 
countries  East  of  the  Atlantic”  ternational  press  encounters  is 
in  time  for  the  deadline.  When  that  of  education.  This  means: 
it  is  6  p.m.  in  New  York  it  is  educating  journalists  to  do  a 
4:30  a.m.  in  New  Delhi  and  creditable  and  fair  job;  educat- 
8  a.m.  the  following  day  in  ing  diplomats  and  bureaucrats 
Tokyo.  as  to  what  a  journalist  is 

— The  speech  of  the  Foreign  doing;  educating  publishers  to 
Minister  which  lasted  for  40  recognize  the  significance  of 
minutes  would  cost  a  small  for-  this  type  of  journalistic  work 
tune  to  send  it  telegraphically  for  all  media  in  the  w’orld. 


to  Asia  and  Africa.  And  w’ho 


series  of  articles  and 


would  use  a  late-arriving  editorials  beginning  with  the 
speech  by  the  Foreign  Minister  issue  of  July  4,  1970  E&P  has 
of  a  litUe  city-state  (the  only  examined  various  aspects  of 
one  at  the  UN)  where  there  is  ttxt  j  i  i.-  i.- 

no  crisis  at  nresent’  relationship 

-The  ve?y  same  moment  the  ^^^^h  the  Press  and  public  opin- 
minister  from  Singapore,  an  Many  faults  were  found; 

non-aligned  country,  made  his  ^^t  it  has  been  heartening  that 


UNCA’s 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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(continued  from  page  3i) 
a  great  number  of  concerned 
journalists  and  others  have 
urged  a  continuation  of  the  in¬ 
vestigation  with  a  view  to 
finding  solutions  to  some  prob¬ 
lems. 

Some  solutions  seem  to  be 
easy:  For  instance,  if  there  is 
dispute  say  on  accreditation  po¬ 
licies,  an  Ombudsman  could  be 
appointed.  Or,  there  appears  to 
be  no  difficulty  in  organizing  a 
series  of  seminars  in  the  proto¬ 
type  of  those  of  the  American 
Press  Institute  and  discuss 
some  of  the  problems. 

There  are  those  who  suggest 
the  formation  of  a  “citizens 
lobby”  like  the  one  John  W. 
Gardner  proposed  for  the 
United  States.  And  there  are 
others  who  like  to  see  “Ralph 
Nader  and  his  raiders  descend¬ 
ing  on  the  UN.” 

Still  others,  would  propose 
the  creation  of  an  International 
School  of  Journalism  with  a 
graduate  and  an  undergraduate 
division.  Or,  the  establishment 
of  an  international  news  agen¬ 
cy,  a  fact-finding  center,  and 
the  publication  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  newspaper  in  several 
languages. 

There  are  more  proposals 
and  ideas — some  practical, 
some  not.  It  appears  certain: 
universality  which  is  a  basic 
aim  of  the  UN  does  not  mean 
only  the  admission  of  China  to 
the  world  organization,  but  also 
truly  communicating  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  which  is  ei¬ 
ther  not  represented  or  misrep¬ 
resented  today.  The  celebration 
on  the  25th  birthday  is  taking 
place  in  absentia  of  much  of 
“we  the  peoples  of  the  world.” 

o 

Hill  aids  students 

I.  William  Hill,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Washington  (D.C.) 
Star  is  spending  two  weeks 
with  DePauw  University’s  stu¬ 
dent  newspaper,  the  DePauw, 
as  the  second  newspaperman  in 
a  program  that  memorializes 
Bernard  Kilgore,  former  editor 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal 
Foundation  gave  DePauw  $100,- 
000  to  establish  the  Kilgore 
memorial  which  finances  Kil¬ 
gore  Counselors  for  the  student 
newspaper  staff. 


Book  on  ‘Chicago  7’ 


Laporte,  slain  hostage,  famed 
for  crusade  against  autocrat 


By  D’Arcy  O’Donnell 
The  Canadian  Press  staff 

Pierre  Laporte  was  a  battler 
as  a  crusading  newspaperman 
and  later  as  a  politician.  It 
seems  ironic  that  he  should 
have  been  the  victim  of  what 
Prime  Minister  Trudeau  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  “cowardly  assass¬ 
ination.” 

His  personal  courage,  his  love 
of  his  family,  his  love  of  politics 
and  his  deep-rooted  desire  to 
serve  his  province  were  among 
things  that  former  newspaper 
colleagues,  political  friends  and 
political  foes  recalled  on  hear¬ 
ing  of  his  slaying  at  the  hands 
of  terrorists  who  kidnapped  him 
from  in  front  of  his  home  Sat¬ 
urday,  October  10. 

His  body  was  found  in  the 
trunk  of  the  car  used  in  the 
kidnapping  by  self  -  avowed 
members  of  the  revolutionary 
Front  de  Liberation  du  Quebec. 
He  had  been  strangled  by  a 
chain. 

There  was  still  no  explana¬ 
tion  of  why  the  terrorists  had 
selected  the  49-year-old  Quebec 
minister  of  labor  and  immi¬ 
gration  from  among  all  Quebec 
cabinet  ministers  and  politicians 
to  serve  as  a  hostage. 

He  was  kidnapped  after  the 
federal  and  Quebec  govern¬ 
ments  had  refused  to  meet  in 
full  ransom  demands  made  fol¬ 
lowing  the  kidnapping  of  Brit¬ 
ish  envoy  James  Jasper  Cross 
on  October  5. 

The  last  word  the  public  had 
from  the  man  who  played  a 
leading  role  in  the  turblent  de¬ 
cade  of  Quebec  politics  in  the 
1960s  was  in  a  letter  to  Premier 
Bourassa  October  11,  the  day 
after  he  was  abducted. 

In  the  handwritten  letter, 
found  in  a  downtown  trash  can 
with  a  communique  from  the 
FLQ,  Laporte  pleaded  for  his 
life,  urging  the  government  to 
meet  the  ransom  demands  of 
the  terrorists. 

He  indicated  a  willingness  to 
sacrifice  his  life  if  it  would  do 
any  good.  He  doubted  that  it 
would  since  his  captors  were 
well  organized  and  would  step 
up  their  kidnappings  until  their 
demands  were  met. 


Gerard  Filion,  was  crusading 
against  the  Union  Nationale 
regime  of  the  late  Maurice  Du- 
plessis. 

Few  dared  to  cross  swords 
with  Duplessis,  considered  one 
of  the  most  autocratic  leaders 
in  the  province’s  history.  But 
Laporte  did  in  crusading  at¬ 
tacks  against  government  policy 
and  projects. 

One  of  the  articles  so  infuri¬ 
ated  the  premier  that  he 
denounced  Laporte  from  the 
floor  of  the  legislature,  using 
what  observers  considered  was 
some  of  the  foulest  name-calling 
ever  heard  in  the  chamber. 

Laporte  got  in  the  last  word 
in  a  1960  book  entitled  Le  Vrai 
Visage  de  Duplessis — The  True 
Face  of  Duplessis. 

His  closeness  to  the  political 
scene  spawned  a  personal  desire 
to  try  his  hand  at  politics.  He 
failed  on  his  first  try  in  1956, 
but  won  a  by-election  in  Cham- 
bly  constituency  in  1961.  He 
was  re-elected  there  with  sub¬ 
stantial  majorities  in  every 
election  since. 

His  political  rise  was  consid¬ 
ered  phenomenal.  He  was  taken 
into  the  cabinet  of  Premier 
Jean  Lesage  in  1962  and  in  1964 
he  was  named  government  lead¬ 
er  in  the  legislative  assembly. 
He  was  rated  the  best  debater 
in  the  house. 

Although  he  made  no  secret 
of  his  nationalistic  views, 
Laporte  frequently  said  there 
was  a  place  for  Quebec  within 
the  Canadian  Confederation.  He 
opposed  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  Quebec  state. 

The  newsroom  of  CKAC,  a 
French-language  station  in 
Montreal,  became  “action  cen¬ 
tral”  for  newsmen  when  it  be¬ 
came  clear  that  information 
from  the  terrorist  kidnappers 
was  available  there  before  it  be 
obtained  anywhere  else. 

Telephone  calls  from  anony¬ 
mous  informers  kept  the  sta¬ 
tion’s  staff  men,  Normand  Mal- 
tais  and  Danny  McGinnis,  dash¬ 
ing  around  the  city  to  rummage 
through  garbage  cans  where. 


read  the  document  on  the  air, 
had  photocopies  made  for  other 
newsmen  and  then  turned  it 
over  to  the  police.  This  practice 
of  serving  listeners  first  and  po¬ 
lice  later  earned  them  severe 
criticism  and  police  complained 
that  valuable  fingerprints  were 
ruined. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

A  spokesman  for  the  Montre¬ 
al  police  said  the  news  media 
interferred  with  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  kidnappings. 

The  spokesman  said  he  un¬ 
derstood  the  need  for  the  news 
media  to  inform  the  public,  but 
he  hoped  for  more  accuracy  in 
reporting  and  greater  consider¬ 
ation  by  the  m^ia  for  the  work 
of  police  in  protecting  the  pub¬ 
lic. 

He  referred  specifically  to 
difficulties  facing  police  in  eval¬ 
uating  the  deluge  of  telephone 
calls  offering  tips  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  Cross  and 
Laporte. 

In  one  instance,  he  said,  a 
newspaper  published  what  was 
purportedly  a  confidential  police 
circular  bearing  the  photo¬ 
graphs  of  five  suspects  in  the 
Cross  kidnapping. 

*  *  * 

A  language  barrier  during  a 
news  conference  called  by  the 
FLQ  kidnap  negotiator  broke 
out  into  a  fist-fight  when  an  En¬ 
glish-speaking  correspondent 
was  frustrated  in  attempts  to 
communicate  with  the  central 
speaker. 

Ron  Golden,  Reuter  corre¬ 
spondent  from  New  York,  tan¬ 
gled  with  several  non-newsmen 
after  he  was  hooted  and  booed 
while  trying  to  question  lawyer 
Robert  Lemieux,  a  bilingual 
separatist  supporter. 

Golden,  a  six-footer,  became 
involved  in  a  shoving  and 
punching  match  with  several 
persons  who  were  hurling  in¬ 
sults  and  angry  remarks  at 
him. 

At  the  time.  Golden  was  try¬ 
ing  to  interrupt  Lemieux  to 
pose  a  question. 


J.  Anthony  Lukas,  New  York 
Times  reporter,  who  covered 
the  trial  of  the  Chicago  seven, 
gives  a  broad  brush  account  of 


Pierre  Laporte  was  born  Feb¬ 
ruary  27,  1921,  in  Montreal.  Af¬ 
ter  graduating  from  University 
of  Montreal  law  school  in  1945, 


they  were  told,  they  would  find 
messages  from  the  hostages. 

Maltais  and  McGinnis  had  the 
first  communique  from  the 


There  were  shouts  of  “shut 
up,  you  imbecile.  Speak  in 
French,  damn  Englishman. 
Speak  white” — all  in  French. 


those  five  months  in  a  book  with  a  pair  of  debating  awards,  Laporte  kidnappers  on  the  air  Golden  left  the  news  confer- 

titled  “The  Barnyard  Epithet  he  joined  the  daily  Montreal  Le  within  five  rninutes  of  being  told  ence  unhurt  after  the  fracas 

and  Other  Obscenities”.  It  has  Devoir.  He  started  a  12-year  that  it  was  in  a  trash  can  in  a  which  lasted  several  minutes, 

been  published  by  Harper  &  stint  in  the  Quebec  legislature  nearby  subway  station.  ^  reporter  who  watched  the 

Row  in  hardcover  ($4.95)  and  press  gallery  in  1948  at  a  time  With  each  new  contact  from  fight  said  Golden  landed  his 
in  paper  (.95).  when  Le  Devoir's  publisher,  the  FLQ  the  radio  journalists  share  of  punches. 
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PROMOTION 


Shipboard  party 
greets  U.S.  admen 


By  Georgte  Wilt 

In  the  midst  of  the  current 
U.S.  business  slump,  it’s  nice  to 
hear  that  business  is  good  some¬ 
where.  That  was  the  message 
delivered  to  about  150  New 
York  advertising  agency  ac¬ 
count  and  media  executives  at  a 
reception  and  presentation  held 
by  Die  Welt,  the  German  na¬ 
tional  daily  published  by  the 
Axel  Springer  Organization, 
and  based  in  Hamburg,  West 
Germany. 

The  New  York  admen  were 
treated  to  an  unusual  environ¬ 
ment  for  the  reception  in  the 
first  class  salon  of  the  Bremen, 
the  North  German  Lloyd  liner, 
anchored  at  pier  92  at  the  foot 
of  52nd  Street  in  the  East  Riv¬ 
er.  The  beauty  of  the  surroun¬ 
dings,  the  unexcelled  cuisine 
and  the  courteous  service 
aboard  the  Bremen  provided  a 
refreshing  change  from  the 
usual  media  presentation. 

While  Die  Welt’s  managing 
director,  Emst-Dietrich  Adler, 
and  Dietrich  Windberg,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  were  both 
present  to  greet  the  visiting 
U.S.  agency  executives,  the 
principal  address  of  the  evening 
was  delivered  by  Dr.  Rudolf 
Herlt,  financial  editor.  Dr. 
Herlt  discussed  the  health  of 
the  economic  situation  in  West 
Germany,  and  the  market  for 
U.S.  goods  and  services. 

Comprehensive  br»M*hure 

As  they  came  down  the  gang¬ 
plank  of  the  Hamburg  following 
the  reception,  guests  were 
presented  with  a  comprehensive 
brochure  on  the  West  German 
market  and  Die  Welt’s  coverage 
and  services.  The  brochure,  in¬ 
cidentally,  was  wrapped  around 
an  imported  bottle  of  German 
beer,  tucked  into  a  cloth  bag  in 
the  German  colors. 

The  full-color  booklet  of  36 
pages,  with  stepped  pages,  de¬ 
scribed  Die  Welt’s  news  cover¬ 
age  and  emphasis  (38  percent 
politics;  26  percent  economic 
affairs,  19  percent  features,  cul¬ 
tural  affairs  and  science;  17 
percent  sport,  motoring,  travel 
and  Miscellany).  It  showed 
where  Die  Welt  and  Springer 
Foreign  News  Service 
maintains  correspondents  and 
bureaus — Moscow,  Stockholm, 
Uppsala,  Paris,  Brussels,  Lon¬ 
don,  Madrid,  Montreal,  New 
York,  etc.).  It  pointed  out  com¬ 
ment  of  other  leading  newspa¬ 


pers,  including  quotes  from  the 
London  Times,  citations  by  the 
University  of  Missouri,  and  in¬ 
clusion  among  the  world’s  great 
newspapers  in  major  press  sur¬ 
veys. 

A  complete  page  listing 
showed  non-German  firms  ad¬ 
vertising  in  Die  Welt  during 
1969  and  the  first  half  of  1970. 
A  spread  told  of  the  various 
reasons  these  advertisers  gave 
for  entering  the  German  mar¬ 
ket. 

Two-color  maps  pinpoint  cir¬ 
culation  breakdowns,  with  an 
accompanying  table  showing 
regional  groupings  of  industries 
in  Germany.  A  two-page  spread 
is  devoted  to  turn-overs  in  vari¬ 
ous  industries  (power,  water, 
mining,  chemicals,  plastics, 
metal  products,  etc.)  in  eight 
different  regions,  with  totals  for 
the  Federal  Republic  in  1,000- 
Deutschmarks. 

Readership  information  in¬ 
cluded  shows  a  breakdown  by 
occupational  categories,  sex,  age 
groups,  and  by  size  of  commu¬ 
nities.  Charts  show  various 
ad  sizes  and  mechanical  infor¬ 
mation.  Incidentally,  double 
spreads  are  referred  to  as 
“panorama”  advertisements,  a 
good  description.  Information 
is  included  on  ads  next  to  text, 
island  ads,  and  other  formats. 
Data  is  included  on  spot  and 
run-of-paper  color,  and  rotogra- 
\nire  inserts,  inclosure  of  sam¬ 
ples,  and  stuffed  inserts.  Avail¬ 
ability  of  marketing  data  and 
technical  information  is  also  in¬ 
cluded. 

Die  Welt  is  represented  in 
the  U.S.  for  advertising  by 
INTA,  International  Newspaper 
and  Trade  Advertising.  Copies 
of  the  Die  Welt  brochure  are 
available  to  advertisers  and 
agencies  by  writing  to  Mr.  Fred 
Fields  at  ANTA,  1560  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 

WEST-WINNING— The  Spo¬ 
kane  (Wash.)  Spokesman- 
Review  and  Daily  Chronicle  has 
released  a  market  file  “Strategy 
for  Winning  the  West”  featur¬ 
ing  attractive  old-fashioned  art 
from  the  Bettman  Archive,  and 
including  data  on  ranking  and 
circulation,  Sunday  magazine 
coverage,  food  merchandising, 
drugs,  automotive,  and  test 
market  data.  Copies  are  avail¬ 
able  from  Jack  Collins,  General 
Advertising  Manager. 


SOUTHERN  PROMOTERS-— At  the  Southern  region  meeting  of  the 
International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  in  Mexico  City  re¬ 
cently,  these  officers  were  elected:  from  left — ^Tom  Jung,  Dallas 
Morning  News,  vicepresident;  Tom  G.  Dowswell,  Lindsay  News¬ 
papers,  Sarasota,  secretary-treasurer;  August  Galiano,  Houston 
Chronicle,  president;  Donald  B.  Towles,  Louisville  Courier-Journal, 
retiring  president;  Ronald  Clark,  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman,  vice- 
president. 


HUNTSVILLE  DATA— The 
Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times  offers 
a  brochure  of  data  on  the 
Huntsville  market — “Shouldn’t 
you  too  be  in  Huntsville”  with 
data  on  major  corporations  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  market,  diversifica¬ 
tion  and  employment,  data  on 
the  Huntsville  ADI,  figures  on 
population,  EBI,  retail  sales 
and  liquor  sales.  Copies  of  the 
brochure  are  available  from 
offices  of  Newhouse  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc. 

♦  4:  4^ 

NEWCOMER’S  GUIDE  — 
The  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Press-Telegram’s  new 
annual  Newcomer’s  Guide  was 
an  instant  success,  according  to 
Don  Nutter,  ad  director.  Over 
80,000  lines  of  advertising  were 
realized  in  the  104-page  tabloid 
which  welcomed  newcomers  to 
the  newspaper’s  circulation 
area  with  facts  and  figures 
about  their  new  home.  The  sec¬ 
tion  replaces  the  old  Cook  Book 
section  which  suffered  a  gradual 
decline  in  interest  from  its 
former  popular  role  in  the  past 
20  years. 

«  *  * 

NETWORK— The  Buffalo 
ADI  Newspaper  Network,  14 
dailies  represented  by  Math¬ 
ews,  Shannon  &  Cullen  has  re¬ 
leased  a  market  brochure  out¬ 
lining  market  coverage,  along 
w’ith  an  eight-frame  stripfilm 
and  its  own  viewer,  to  get 
across  the  newspaper  coverage 
story.  Comparisons  in  the  ADI 
are  made  with  both  television 
and  leading  magazines.  Copies 
of  the  brochure  and  slide-show 
are  available  from  offices  of 
Mathews,  Shannon  &  Cullen, 
Inc. 


Newspapers  present 
candidates  on  radio 

The  Nine  Community  News¬ 
papers  of  Miami,  Fla.  recently 
sponsored  15  hours  of  radio 
time  to  present  Democratic  and 
Republican  candidates  for  state 
and  local  office. 

While  the  nine  Community 
Newspapers  do  not  endorse 
candidates  for  office,  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  held  in  keeping  with 
the  paper’s  effort  to  serve  the 
local  communities. 

According  to  publisher  Ron 
Miller,  who  arranged  the  pro¬ 
gram,  “candidates  were  most 
appreciative  of  the  free  air 
time,  particularly  in  light  of 
the  high  cost  of  running  state¬ 
wide  contests,  and  response 
from  listeners  was  extremely 
favorable.” 

The  newspaper  group  in¬ 
cludes  the  South  Miami  Neivs, 
Coral  Gables  News,  South  West 
Netvs,  South  Dade  News,  Air 
Base  News  (Homestead), 
Homestead-Florida  City  News, 
Florida  Keys  News,  Noticias 
Latinos  (Latin  News),  and  the 
North  Miami  Beach  newspa¬ 
per. 


Editor  of  syndicate 
appraises  Paul  VI 

James  F.  Andrews,  executive 
vicepresident  and  editor  of  Uni¬ 
versal  Press  Syndicate,  has  ed¬ 
ited  a  book  on  Pope  Paul  VI  to 
be  published  this  month.  The 
book,  entitled  Paul  VI:  Critical 
Appraisals,  also  contains  an 
essay  as  well  as  a  chronology  of 
Paul  Vi’s  reign. 

The  book  is  being  published 
by  Bruce  Publishing  Co.  of  New 
York  and  Collier-Macmillan 
Ltd.  of  London. 

Andrews  is  author  and  editor 
of  several  other  books,  including 
The  Citizen  Christian,  The  Per¬ 
plexed  Catholic,  and  Karl 
Barth. 
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Another  Eccentric 

With  a  mobile  home  as  its 
office  at  Tel-Twelve  Mall,  the 
Southfield  (Mich.)  Eccentric 
began  publication  October  1 
with  a  76-page  edition.  The 
newspaper  is  an  affiliate  of  the 
Birmingham  Eccentric. 
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Syndicate  editors  always 
searching  for  fresh  ideas 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

“You  never  know  when  you 
might  by-pass  another  Will 
Rogers,”  says  Lew  Little — 
smiling  but  serious.  “So,  we 
look  at  everything  that  comes 
in. 

In  the  10th  floor  Look  Build¬ 
ing  offices  of  the  Register  and 
Tribune  Syndicate  in  New 
York,  the  vice  president  and 
Allan  Priaulx,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  are  giving  studied  consid¬ 
eration  to  E&Ps  query  about 
the  chances  of  unsolicited  fea¬ 
tures  submitted  to  a  syndicate. 

Priaulx  suggests  that  pos¬ 
sibly  one-fourth  of  their  time  is 
devoted  to  looking  for  new 
features.  Little  agrees. 

Many  ideas  submitted 

Ensconced  on  a  black  vinyl 
sofa,  Priaulx  says  that  about 
five  to  a  dozen  unsolicited  sub¬ 
missions  arrive  in  the  mail  ev¬ 
ery  day. 

“From  seven-year-olds  to 
67”,  Lew  elaborates.  The 
67-year-old  proposed  a  column 
about  his  pet  gold  fish. 

The  kid  stuff,  usually  cartoon 
panels  and  strips,  more  often 
than  not  reflects  the  youngsters 
current  involvement  with  his 
family  scene,  according  to  Al¬ 
lan.  “A  kid  with  apparent  po¬ 
tential,  we  urge  to  keep  trying. 
We’ve  been  writing  to  a  couple 
of  teen-age  artists  to  encourage 
them.” 

Of  the  unsolicited  material 
“Some  of  it  is  pretty  awful.”  In 
the  column  areas.  Lew  says 
submissions  don’t  have  broad 
enough  appeal. 

Over  the  transom  suggestions 
that  are  obviously  amateurish 
and  without  possibilities  receive 
a  routine  rejection.  The  others 
are  passed  around  the  editorial 
board  for  opinions  on  whether 
they  are  w’orth  a  “real  good 
second  look.” 

One  in  a  hundred 

Perhaps  one  in  100  rates  fur¬ 
ther  examination,  Allan  esti¬ 
mates. 

For  that  one,  he  writes 
asking  for  more  material  and 
includes  the  crucial  question: 
“Can  you  do  this  on  a  sustained 
basis,  six  a  week,  year  after 
year?”  And  asks  for  proof. 
“Almost  invariably  at  that 
point  they  fink  out.  Sustaining 
power  is  a  major  qualification.” 

Lew,  who  came  to  New  York 
some  three  years  ago  after  his 
(nvn  west  coast  syndicate  was 


sold  to  R&T,  says  they  are  look¬ 
ing  for  features  that  will  bring 
in  younger  readers — the  teen 
agers  and  young  adults. 

And  Allan  adds  his  key¬ 
words,  relevant  and  meaning¬ 
ful.  “We  try  to  look  for  some¬ 
thing  we  think  the  editors  can’t 
do  without.” 

On  the  current  Register  and 
Tribune  roster  is  only  one  over 
the  transom  triumph — “The 
Alumnae”  by  Mary  Gauerke.  A 
successful  magazine  cartoonist, 
she  proposed  a  daily  cartoon 
panel  view  of  the  new  gener¬ 
ation  of  young,  educated  wom¬ 
en.  Her  cartoons  had  sold  to 
magazines  for  a  fair  number  of 
years  at  the  time  she  submitted 
the  panel  idea. 

Allan  recalls  another  over 
the  transom  idea  for  a  humor 
column  from  a  displaced  space 
engineer.  He  worked  with  the 
fellow  for  some  time,  sampled, 
talked  and  lunched,  and  then 
finally  decided  no. 

Hayakawa's  break 

Lew,  pointing  out  that  some 
new  features  are  naturals — 
cases  of  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time,  says  that  before  the 
San  Francisco  State  College 
trouble,  he  couldn’t  have  sold 
an  S.  1.  Hayakawa  column  to 
10  papers.  Now,  100  take  it — 
far  exceeding  the  initial  expec¬ 
tation  when  Lew  wrote  to  the 
educator  direct,  asking  if  he 
would  like  to  do  an  education 
column. 

Lew  also  sought  out  the 
young  Steven  Levine  for 
“Speaking  Out”  while  the 
17-year-old  was  doing  his  thing 
for  the  Denver  Post.  Having 
crept  up  on  18,  Levine  will  only 
talk  to  the  syndicate  executive 
nearest  30 — ^that’s  Allan,  who 
just  reached  the  ripe  mellow 
age.  Lew  is  a  few  years  beyond 
that  fashionable  yearmark. 

For  the  new  ecology  column, 
“Our  Only  World”  by  Roger 
Caras,  the  author  and  conser¬ 
vationist,  Allan  wrote  asking  if 
he  would  be  interested  in  pro¬ 
ducing  such  a  feature.  Another 
of  the  right  time  and  right 
place  “naturals”. 

Allan  confers  with  Caras  on 
“almost  every  column”  as  they 
seek  to  make  ecology  meaning¬ 
ful  to  the  individual.  “Roger 
needs  and  asks  for  editorial 
guidance.  We  discuss  story 
ideas  and  pick  the  best.”  A  re¬ 
cent  column  idea  for  a  low  pol¬ 


lution  section  in  supermarkets 
drew  a  big  response. 

Editor's  work 

Allan  as  managing  editor 
gets  copy  for  new  features 
across  his  New  York  desk, 
while  established  features  go 
directly  to  Des  Moines  copy 
desk  and  production — with 
some  exceptions  such  as  the 
new  Hayakawa  and  Clark  Mol- 
lenhoff  weekly  columns  which 
also  go  to  Des  Moines.  The  edi¬ 
tor  is  in  charge  of  reviewing 
books  for  serializations  offered 
by  the  syndicate. 

Allan  thinks  there  is  a  trend 
to  weekly  features.  He  spends 
time  with  newspaper  editors 
analyzing  changing  needs  in 
features.  These  contacts  help 
him  to  see  areas  for  new 
features. 

Another  of  the  copy  boy  en¬ 
trants  into  the  newspaper 
world,  Allan  became  a  reporter 
on  the  Oregonian  in  Portland 
during  high  school  days.  At 
Dartmouth,  he  was  an  editor  on 
the  college  newspaper.  He 
joined  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  in  1962  in  Buffalo  and 
later  went  to  Paris,  remaining 
for  25  months  as  news  manager 
of  the  bureau  and  diplomatic 
reporter.  He  also  wrote  a  non¬ 
fiction  book  while  in  Paris, 
“The  Almost  Revolution”. 

The  newsman  left  UPI  in 
1968  and  spent  some  time  in 
Dallas  as  director  of  special 
projects  for  the  McLendon  Cor¬ 
poration  and  later  founded 
Rapport  Communications.  He 
came  to  New  York  City  in  ‘69 
as  managing  editor  when  Rap¬ 
port  became  a  division  of  the 
Register  and  Tribune  syndi¬ 
cate.  He  also  is  national  sales 
manager  for  Rapport,  which 
produces  programs  on  tape  cas¬ 
settes  for  use  by  executives  and 
field  employees. 

Former  reporter 

Lew  Little,  while  born  in 
Arkansas,  has  been  a  native 
Californian  from  the  age  of  12. 
He  was  a  reporter  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  the  El  Centro 
Post-Press  and  county  editor  of 
the  San  Diego  Union  before 
moving  to  San  Francisco  in 
1962  to  join  the  staff  of  Chroni¬ 
cle  Features  Syndicate. 

After  Little  had  resigned  in 
1964  to  form  his  own  Lew  Lit- 
(Continned  on  page  SB) 
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Photo  and  biography 
spur  child  adoptions 


if  you  were  a  child  and  you 
wanted  a  little  brother  or  sis¬ 
ter,  would  you  go  to  your  daily 
newspaper  and  ask  for  one? 

That’s  what  three  Toronto 
youngsters  did  recently. 

To  them,  it  was  entirely  logi¬ 
cal  to  ask  the  Tormito  Telegram 
for  a  baby. 

They  saw  pictures  of  children 
in  The  Telegram  every  day, 
children  in  need  of  families  to 
adopt  and  care  for  them. 

Since  1964,  the  photos  have 
appeared  regularly  in  a  column 
entitled  Today’s  Child,  each  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  brief  biogn”aphy 
written  by  reporter  Helen  Al¬ 
len.  She  explained  to  the  three 
baby-seekers  that  the  children 
aren’t  kept  at  the  Telegram,  but 
are  adopted  through  the  regular 
channels  of  the  Children’s  Aid 
Society. 

The  Society  and  the  newspa¬ 
per  worked  out  the  scheme 
originally  to  try  to  place  hard- 
to-adopt  children. 

Today’s  Child  is  now  syndi¬ 
cated  to  16  dailies  and  108 
weeklies  in  Ontario. 

Tried  for  a  few  weeks  on  an 


Fresh  ideas 

(continued  from  page  37) 

tie  Syndicate,  he  and  his  wife 
stored  the  furniture  and  took 
off  with  two  children  in  a  cam¬ 
per  on  a  four-month  sales 
swing  around  the  country.  Four 
months  provided  a  life-time 
supply  of  camping  as  far  as 
Lew  is  concerned. 

When  the  Register  and 
Tribune  acquired  the  Little 
syndicate  in  1967,  Lew  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  New  York  offices 
first  as  associate  editor  and 
business  manager  with  discov¬ 
ery  of  talent  one  of  his  duties. 
He  became  vice  president  and 
general  manager  in  ‘69  with 
the  retirement  of  Bruce  Hor¬ 
ton. 

The  vicepresident  still  enjoys 
the  talent  search  but  he  likes  to 
see  establi  ed  columns  put  out 
a  few  new  shoots  too  with  the 
changing  scene.  For  instance, 
he  is  firmly  convinced  “the  kids 
are  learning  to  sew”  and  takes 
satisfaction  from  the  addition 
of  eight  major  papers  to  the 
“Sew  Simple”  column  by  Eu¬ 
nice  Farmer  so  far  this  year. 


experimental  basis  in  midsum¬ 
mer — ^the  worst  time  of  the  year 
for  response — Today’s  Child 
drew  so  much  mail  that  it  was 
begun  as  a  regular  feature. 
Helen  Allen,  who  at  first  took  it 
on  ’n  addition  to  other  reporto- 
rial  tasks,  now  devotes  herself 
to  it  full  time. 

More  than  3,000  children 
have  found  new  parents 
through  the  column  since  its  be¬ 
ginning,  some  of  them  brothers 
and  sisters  who  have  been 
adopted  as  families. 

The  largest  number  placed  to¬ 
gether  to  date  is  seven,  the  big¬ 
gest  family  group  ever  adopted 
in  Ontario  by  non-relatives. 

All  the  children  whose  pic¬ 
tures  are  used  are  those  who,  a 
few  years  ago,  would  have  been 
branded  “unadoptable”  because 
of  age,  mixed  racial  back¬ 
ground,  health  problems  or  lack 
of  information  about  their  par¬ 
ents. 

Pictures  of  older  children  are 
used  only  with  their  permission. 

One  key  to  the  success  of  To¬ 
day’s  Child  is  the  warm-hearted 
biography  composed  for  each 
subject  by  Helen  Allen. 

“Naturally,”  she  says,  “I  try 
to  make  every  boy  and  girl  seem 
like  the  real  person  he  or  she 
is,  and  not  a  case.  Because  I 
hope  that  what  I  say  may  lead 
a  child  to  loving  parents  and  a 
home  of  his  own,  I  want  to  say 
all  the  positive  things  possible. 

“But  I  don’t  want  to  mislead 
possible  parents,  so  if  the  child 
has  handicaps,  they  must  be 
mentioned,  too. 

Which  children  draw  the  most 
mail?  Older  girls.  The  record  so 
far  is  78  letters  asking  for  a 
13-year-old  girl. 

*  «  * 

Detroit  News  program 
effective  in  adoptions 

The  Smiths  first  saw  him  in 
the  “A  Child  Is  Waiting”  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Sunday  Detroit 
News,  and  they’ll  never  forget 
the  first  time  they  met  him. 

When  all  the  paperwork  was 
completed  and  their  home  ap¬ 
proved,  Catholic  Social  Services 
(one  of  the  many  organizations 
working  with  the  News)  in¬ 
vited  them  to  its  agency  to 
meet  Steve.  The  Smiths  knew  if 
they  did  not  consider  him  the 
right  child  for  their  home  they 


HELEN  ALLEN  works  on  still  another  biography  for  her  column, 
Today's  Child,  in  the  Toronto  Telegram. 


could  ask  to  be  shown  another 
child. 

But  there  was  no  doubt  from 
the  first  instant.  Steve  had  a 
bouquet  of  flowers  in  his  hands. 
He  walked  over  to  Mrs.  Smith, 
held  them  up  and  said  “I 
love  you.  Mommy.” 

Steve  is  just  one  of  the  or¬ 
phaned  children  who  has  found 
a  happy  home  through  the 
news  program,  “A  Child  Is 
Waiting.” 

Since  its  inception  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1968,  99  children  already 
have  been  adopted. 


In  addition,  135  families 
adopted  other  hard-to-place  or¬ 
phans  when  they  found  out  the 
child  pictured  in  the  News  was 
already  assigned. 

In  1968,  42  children  were 
adopted.  In  1969,  72,  including 
several  families,  two  to  five 
members  in  each  family.  To 
date  in  1970  alone,  39  “A  Child 
Is  Waiting”  orphans  have  been 
adopted,  with  adoption  studies 
underway  for  13  more. 

Ruth  Carlton,  women’s  news 
editor,  is  the  driving  force  be¬ 
hind  the  program. 


Jacoby  book  tells  new  bridge  system 

Oswald  and  James  Jacoby,  trated  book,  “Win  at  Bridge 
captain  and  member  of  the  with  Jacoby  Modern — The  Sys- 
world  championship-winning  tern  for  the  Seventies.”  The 
North  American  Bridge  Team,  book  is  available  through  NEA 
have  developed  a  new  system  as  a  reader  service  offering  to 
for  bidding  and  play  based  on  its  newspaper  clients.  The  book 
their  championship  techniques  retails  for  $1. 
and  standard  American  sys-  Jacoby  Modern  interprets  the 
terns.  They  call  it  Jacoby  Mod-  techniques  and  conventions 

used  in  International  competi- 
The  new  system  is  being  ex-  tion  as  well  as  standard  Ameri- 
plained  in  their  newspaper  systems  for  bidding  and 

column.  Win  at  Bridge,  dis-  , 
tributed  by  Newspaper  Enter-  ^  ,  "  ,  . 

prise  Association.  The  column  *  extra  ’  in  the  book  is 

appears  regularly  in  more  than  humorous  kibitzing  by  comic 
400  newspapers  in  the  United  artists  and  cartoonists,  whose 
States  and  Canada.  features  also  are  distributed  by 

The  new  system  is  outlined  NEA.  Fourteen  bridge-oriented 
in  detail  in  a  128-page  illus-  cartoons  appear  in  the  book. 
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militants  in  newsroom 


CATV  Corporation,  an  enter-  Editors  will  discusS 
prise  of  the  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin  and  Time,  Inc.,  conducted 
a  period  during  which  he  and 
others  answered  questions. 

Do  you  get  into  CATV  now 
despite  all  the  government  hazi¬ 
ness  or  wait?  Get  in  now.  It 


The  program  for  the  16th 
annual  convention  of  the  New 
England  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  November  5-7  at 
Woodstock,  Vt.,  features  a 


Publishers  urged 
to  fight  for  CATV 

Newspaper  owners  and  pub-  publishers  have  to  prove  harm  gives  you  a  vehicle  with  which  DaneT^dis^ussion  on  “Trouble  in 

lishers  should  be  equipped  to  would  ensue  with  adoption  of  to  expand  a  broadband  coaxial  the  Newsroom*  Militants  and 

prove  to  the  Federal  Communi-  the  non-newspaper  CATV  own-  network.  MLSrement™' 

cations  Commission  that  it  has  ership  rule,  and,  he  said,  “we  Another  answer:  If  you  wait  * 

no  authority  to  outlaw  owner-  must  also  prove  that  the  FCC  for  the  FCC  haze  to  clear  you’ll 
ship  by  publishing  companies  of  has  no  authority  to  take  action  never  get  into  the  business, 
cable  television  systems,  mem-  in  this  regard.”  If  you  have  a  newspaper  and 

^  -11  j  "j  a  CATV  franchise  do  you  go 

CongresswilIdec.de 

Ultimately,  he  said,  the  ques-  chise?  Go  ahead  and  build, 

tion  will  be  decided  in  Con-  There’s  going  to  be  ample  time 

Donald  C.  Beelar,  Washing-  gross.  The  FCC  had  set  Oct.  22  to  divest  if  you  must.  If  you 

ton,  D.C.  communications  coun-  for  cross-ownership  hearings,  have  the  opportunity  to  get  into  .-.i  ^ 

sel  for  the  ANPA,  has  already  These  hearings  may  be  post-  CATV  do  so.  The  public  wants  Newspapers,  Gloucester,  Mass. 


bers  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  were 
cautioned  during  a  recent 
CATV  seminar  in  Chicago. 


Participants  will  be  Ron 
Dorfman,  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Journalism  Review;  J,  Anthony 
Lukas,  New  York  Times,  Sun¬ 
day  magazine  staff;  Joseph  M. 
Ungaro,  managing  editor  of  the 
Providence  Evening  Bulletin ; 
and  Philip  S.  Weld,  president 
and  editor  of  the  Essex  County 


argued  concerning  FCC  actions 
in  regard  to  CATV  systems 
that  the  FCC  has  no  jurisdic¬ 
tion  to  adopt  ownership  rules 
extending  to  the  unregulated 
print  media. 


poned  until  next  spring,  the  se 
minar  participants  were  ad¬ 
vised. 

Robert  M.  White  II  of  the 
Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger  em¬ 
phasized  that  one  reason  his 


it  and  they  will  pay  for  it. 

Record  OSU  paper 

The  Ohio  State  University’s 
School  of  Journalism  broke 


Other  speakers  during  the 
convention,  are  Dean  Elie  Abel 
of  the  Columbia  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism;  Ben  H. 
Bagdikian,  national  editor  of 
the  Washington  Post;  and  Pe- 


In  warning  the  publishers  newspaper  got  into  CATV  w*as  another  record  September  30  as  p_  Romano,  director  of  pro- 


and  their  representatives  dur-  to  protect  the  publication  for 
ing  the  seminar  that  the  major-  the  future.  He  described  how, 
ity  of  the  commission  is  opposed  on  his  CATV  channel,  the  sta- 

conducts  election  parties, 
school  programs  and  sessions 


to  newspapers  being  in  the 
CATV  business,  Beelar  said  the 
commission’s  action  have  “gone 
beyond  the  proposal  stage” 
since  four  of  the  six  members 
are  for  diversification. 

The  logical  next  step  by  the 


wnth  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
newspaper,  all  of  which  are 
taped. 

It  is  a  means  of  promoting 
the  new'spaper.  White  said,  and 


the  Lantern,  school  newspaper, 
was  delivered  to  students  re¬ 
turning  to  opening  day  classes. 
The  six-section  “Welcome  Back” 
issue  of  the  Lantern  con¬ 
tained  70  pages,  making  it  the 


duction  for  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  Research  Institute. 

Philip  Weld  Jr.,  managing 
editor  of  the  Beverly  Times, 


largest  edition  of  the  Lantern  will  supervise  the  Professional 
ever  published,  said  Dr.  Evaluation  Program,  which  will 
William  E.  Hall,  director  of  the  be  devoted  to  enterprise  report- 
school.  ing. 


FCC,  Beelar  said,  is  to  deter-  many  instances  gives  politi 
mine  the  number  of  systems  cal  candidates  free  television 
there  will  be  and  much  of  that  time  in  which  to  get  their  argu- 
will  be  gauged,  he  added,  “by  ments  and  platforms  to  the  peo- 
the  number  of  CATV  systems  pig. 


and  newspapers  you  own. 

Questions  FCC  authority 

Declaring  that  the  FCC  has 
no  authority  to  outlaw  owner¬ 
ship  of  CATV  by  newspapers 


The  cost  is  minimal.  White 
pointed  out,  because  many  pub¬ 
lic  figures  as  well  as  newspa¬ 
permen,  are  eager  to  be  seen 
and  heard  on  tv. 

“Maybe  it  sometimes  is 


YOU  USED  TO 
ROB  THE  MAIL  EVERY 
WEEK.  HOW  COME  NOW 
;  YOU  ROB  BANKS? 


YOUR  E&P 
SUBSCRIPTION 
RAN  OUT. 


anjTnore  than  it  has  authority  amateurish,”  White  admitted, 


to  license  CATV  systems, 
Beelar  drew  a  simile. 

The  problem  of  CATV  oper¬ 
ation,  as  it  now  stands,  is  the 
same,  Beelar  said,  as  if  the  Post 


‘but  that  very  factor  is  one  of 
the  great  charms  of  local  tv.” 

As  for  news  on  CATV,  White 
Insisted  that  the  news  program¬ 
ming  on  the  system  wets  the 


Office  Department  should  decide  viewer’s  appetite  to  read  the 


newspapers  cannot  use  the 
mails  to  distribute  their  pro¬ 
duct. 

Beelar  emphasized  that  if 
electronic  news  dissemination  is 


newspaper,  as  it  does  with  con¬ 
ventional  tv  broadcasting. 

This  brought  a  comment  from 
J.W.  Gallivan,  publisher  of  the 
Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune, 


in  the  future  it  is  an  evolution  that  “the  great  heart  and  soul 


that  the  news  media  will  use. 
For  this  reason,  he  cautioned 
the  publishers,  “You  need  to 
make  a  record  in  the  FCC;  you 
just  can’t  say,  okay,  we  stand 
on  our  rights  and  we’ll  see  you 
in  court.” 


of  CATV  is  going  to  be  local 
news  and  newspapers  cannot 
afford  to  overlook  the  cable  sys¬ 
tem.” 

Cost  will  come  down 
Jules  S.  Tewlow,  director  of 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION  NOW.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


Grover  Cobb  of  the  Gannett  special  products  for  the  ANPA 
Newspapers  contended  that  <^he  Research  Institute,  predicted 
method  of  operation  of  CATV  that  mass  production  will  ev^n- 
sys^ems  should  be  a  matter  for  tuallv  bring  down  the  coast  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  to  decide  and  CATV  “hardware”  and  that 
he  urged  that  publishers  talk  to  while  cable  tv’s  ardent  support- 
their  Congressmen  regarding  ers  will  have  to  face  up  to  a 
C.ATV.  “It  is  not  the  FCC’s  number  of  problems  “it  is  ap- 


business  to  restructure  the  news 
media,”  he  added. 

Stanford  Smith,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  ANPA,  urged  that 


parent  that  CATV  has  been  as¬ 
sured  a  secure  role  among  the 
mass  communications  media.” 
Harvey  Ingham,  Philadelphia 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


YOUNG  AT  HEART 


By  Craig  Tomkinson 

When  the  editor  of  the 
Duncannon  (Pa.)  Record  and 
the  Perry  County  Times  ad¬ 
dresses  the  papers’  publisher, 
Richard  Swank,  she  says 
“Dad.”  Likewise  with  the  pa¬ 
pers’  photographer. 

It  isn't  without  reason  that 
the  masthead  on  the  Record 
says,  “An  old  new'spaper  with  a 
young  outlook.”  Sw'ank’s  tw'O 
daughters,  Mrs.  Kristen  C!on- 
rad,  23,  editor  (a  title  officially 
held  by  her  father  w’ho  concedes 
it  belongs  to  her)  and  Stephan¬ 
ie  “Scotty”  Sw’ank,  20,  lens- 
w'oinen,  and  a  gal-Friday, 
Shirley  Boyer,  also  in  her  20’s, 
are  the  backbone  of  the  papers. 
Swank,  53,  says  his  trio  of  gals 
could  put  out  the  paper  without 
his  help. 

Duncannon  is  in  Perry  Coun¬ 
ty.  The  circulation  of  the  Rec¬ 
ord  is  2.050  paid  and  3,100  for 
the  Times.  There  is  only  one 
other  paper  in  the  county,  the 
Newport  News-Sun. 

Swank  bought  the  Record 
back  in  the  cahotic  days  that 
marked  the  close  of  World  War 
II.  He  was  in  the  service  and 
w’as  granted  emergency  leave  to 
buy  it.  The  ink  wasn’t  dry  on 
the  contract  before  the  Govern¬ 
ment  called  him  back.  He  had  to 
leave  his  wife,  Ruth,  w’ho  knew 
nothing  about  newspapers,  to 
put  out  the  first  issue. 

Swank  said  he  had  long 
wanted  to  buy  a  w'eekly  because 
of  his  love  of  writing.  He  ad¬ 
mits  that  he  soon  learned  that 
there  is  much  more  to  a  weekly 
newspaper  than  just  writing. 

He  has  owned  the  Times  for 
three  years.  It  celebrated  its 
100th  anniversary  about  the 
time  that  Swank  took  it  over. 


Richard  Swank 


Sw'ank’s  big  love  is  still  writ¬ 
ing.  He  has  won  numerous 
aw’ards  for  his  columns  and  edi¬ 
torials  including  four  from  the 
National  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  and  20  to  25  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association.  He  has  been 
secretary-treasurer  of  PNPA 
for  21  years. 

He  has  his  own  mini- 
syndicated  column,  “Cockleburs 
and  Com'’  which  is  carried  by 
his  two  papers  and  10  other 
newspapers  in  Pennsylvania, 
mostly  small  dailies.  He  charges 
$1.50  per  column. 

The  formats  and  the  topics  of 
his  columns  vary  with  the  mood 
of  the  wTnter.  Sometimes  it’s 
seeing  the  world  through  the 
words  of  a  dog,  Kirby,  whom 
Swank  has  given  the  ability  to 
type  and  think.  Sometimes  its 
seeing  tourists  through  the  eyes 
of  a  bus  driver  Sw'ank  meets  in 
words  at  a  local  bar.  And  there 
are  others. 

He  denies  being  a  poet  but 
poetry  is  evident  in  much  of  his 
work.  He  has  the  poet’s  eye  for 
history.  He  w'rote  of  the  Wom¬ 
en’s  Liberation  movement  past 
and  present; 

Pull  up  the  the  draw-bridge. 
Man  the  escape  hatches.  Heat 
up  the  oil.  Level  the  muskets. 
Here  they  come.  Old  gray 
heads.  Yoking  yellow  hairs. 
Breck  brunettes.  Big  ones.  Lit¬ 
tle  ones.  Hippy  ones.  Broad 
beamed.  Double  breasted. 
Quails.  Old  hens.  Dowagers  and 
dames.  Skirts  and  frails. 
Kipling  said.  A  rag  and  a  bone 
and  a  hank  of  hair.  Meridith 
said.  The  last  thing  civilized  by 
man.  They  took  off  their  paint. 
To  go  on  the  warpath. 

But  Swank  is  always  chang¬ 
ing  his  mind  as  the  world  about 
him  goes  through  changes.  “I 
find  the  older  I  get  the  less  I 
have  to  say.”  He  straddles  the 
fence  between  thinking  like  a 
conservativ'e  adult  and  idealistic 
youth.  Having  youth  about  him 
makes  it  possible. 

“I  can’t  see  anything  wrong 
with  what  youth  is  doing  to¬ 
day,”  he  said,  “sure  there  are  a 
lot  of  bums  riding  along  with 
the  revolution  but  the  larger 
part  of  youth  is  on  the  right 
tract.” 

He  thinks  the  youth  side  of 
the  spectrum  is  “righter  than 
my  side.”  His  side  he  sees  as 
being  too  hypocritical  about 
truth  “and  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion  is  calling  us  on  it.  Adults 
claim  to  be  broadminded  but  al¬ 


Kristin  Conrad  and  "Scotty"  Swank 


ways  qualify  what  they  say 
with  a  ‘but’.” 

Still  manages 

Swank  said  he  still  manages 
the  operation  of  the  papers  but 
that  the  girls  go  out  and  get  the 
stories. 

As  with  many  concerned 
youths  today  the  Swank  daugh¬ 
ters  are  concerned  with  social 
responsibility.  They  get  in¬ 
volved  in  the  community  pro¬ 
jects,  and  according  to  their  fa¬ 
ther,  are  well  liked  in  the 
county. 

He  explained  that  they  would 
rather  get  out  and  get  a  good 
feature  article  than  write  an 
editorial.  He  and  his  daughters 
feel  that  editorials  are  a  waste 
of  time.  “There’s  nothing  read 
more  than  a  locally  edited  edito¬ 
rial,”  Swank  said,  “but  they 
carry  no  weight.  No  one  ever 
takes  action.” 

Swank  recalls  that  he,  in  his 
younger  years,  got  out  and 
looked  for  those  good  feature 
articles,  “but  now  I’m  retiring 
behind  my  beard.” 

Humor,  he  feels,  is  a  viable 
method  of  putting  across  a  mes¬ 
sage.  “In  journalism  you  can 
reach  more  people  quicker  with 
humor.”  He  rated  Mad  maga¬ 
zine  as  among  the  best  in  satiri¬ 
cal  humor. 

One  of  Swank's  satirical  looks 
at  trademarks:  “.  .  .we  have 
committed  some  folly  in  these 


pages  by  somewhere  printing 
the  name  of  a  nationally  known 
product.  And  this  morning  from 
the  General  Counsel  of  Johnson 
&  Johnson  I  received  a  beauti¬ 
ful  thank  you  for  mentioning 
‘our  famous  product  BAND- 
AID  Brand  Adhesive  Band¬ 
ages.’  With  the  letter  was  en¬ 
closed  a  liberal  sampling  of  the 
product  and  while  it  did  not  say 
I  was  to  wear  same  in  good 
health,  I  deliberately  scratched 
myself  with  a  paper  clip  to  ful¬ 
ly  experience  the  relationship 
which  is  fast  developing  be¬ 
tween  me  and  Johnson  &  John¬ 
son.” 

Swank  has  an  interesting 
philosophy  about  bad  news — he 
won’t  print  any.  No  murders,  no 
suicides,  no  divorces,  auto  acci¬ 
dents — nothing. 

He’s  tried  it 

Asked  about  this,  he  simply 
states  that  almost  every  home 
gets  a  daily  paper  and  it’s  too 
risky  trying  to  report  all  the 
news.  He  knows,  he’s  tried  both 
ways. 

He  feels  that  with  the  area 
his  papers  cover  his  reporting 
staff  would  get  spread  too  thin¬ 
ly,  and  he  defends  the  idea  that 
if  a  paper  can’t  print  all  the 
news  it  shouldn’t  print  any.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  he'd  get  a  lot  of  argu¬ 
ment  on  that. 

He  looks  at  himself  as  being 

fCmntinupd  on  npr.t.  nnnp.) 
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“too  tender  hearted”  anyway  to 
make  a  good  reporter.  “I  don’t 
bore  in  when  it  comes  to  w’riting 
a  story.  I  might  get  the  sob- 
sister  end  of  it,  someone  else 
will  get  the  facts.” 

Kristin  he  credits  with  the 
ability  to  get  a  good  story.  Al¬ 
though  youngsters  in  general 
tend  to  “embroider.”  “But  ev- 
erj'thing  must  be  truthful.” 

Speaking  with  Swank  one 
gets  the  impression  that  he  is  a 
dedicated  writer  of  eloquent 
prose  and  poetry.  He  sees  the 
poet  in  everyone: 

Somewhere  there 
Where  the  skin  is  thin 
Stretched  across  the 
Muscles  of  the  heart, 

Lies  the  poet  in 
Everyone  of  us. 

The  man  who  shrinks 
At  the  thought  of  rhyme 
Shrinks  not  as  far  away 
From  himself  as  he  would 
Like. 

I  am  a  carpenter, 

I  am  a  merchant 
A  builder  of  bridges, 

A  keeper  of  cows. 

Poetry  means  nothing 
To  me,  I 

Detest  it,  abhor  it,  cannot 
Understand  it. 

And  then  he  labels  the 
Sunset  crimson.,  the  grass 
Lush, 

And  looks  upon  his  young¬ 
sters 
noting 

The  fluidity  and  Simpleness 
of  their 
Movements  and 
Whispers  a  prayer 
So  Gentle. 

The  man  ivho  could  not 
A  poet  be  is  only  thinking 
Poets  are  made  by 
Words  and  paper  and 
Ink  ami  pen. 

But  poets  are  as 
Frequent  as  souls 
That  live  in  men. 

• 

2  executives  g^ven 
new  responsibilities 

Two  executives  of  The  Hack¬ 
ensack  (N.  J.)  Record  have  as¬ 
sumed  increased  responsibilities. 

Leonard  Goldblatt,  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  advertising  director, 
has  become  vicepresident/mar¬ 
keting  with  responsibility  for 
advertising,  promotion,  and  cir¬ 
culation  planning  and  sales. 

Herbert  Cox  Jr.,  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  production  director, 
is  now  vicepresident/oper¬ 
ations,  directing  production, 
building  maintenance,  plant  en¬ 
gineering,  and  mail  room  oper¬ 
ations. 

In  their  new  positions,  Gold¬ 
blatt  and  Cox  are  dividing  the 
responsibilities  of  the  former 
Record  circulation  director,  Ed¬ 
ward  L.  Bennett  who  resigned. 
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Time  subsidiary 
buys  9  weeklies 
in  Chicago  area 

Agreement  in  principle  for 
the  purchase  of  the  Pickwick 
and  Franklin  Park  publishing 
companies,  publishers  of  nine 
weekly  newspapers  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  suburbs,  by  Pioneer  Press 
Inc.  of  Wilmette,  Illinois,  was 
announced  October  21  by  John 
W.  Carroll,  president  of  Pick¬ 
wick,  and  John  Keller,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Pioneer. 

Pickwick  publishes  papers  in 
Park  Ridge,  Niles,  Morton 
Grove,  Norwood  Park  and 
Skokie.  Franklin  Park  pub¬ 
lishes  papers  in  Franklin  Park, 
Schiller  Park  and  River  Grove. 
Total  circulation  of  all  papers 
is  more  than  50,000. 

Pioneer,  subsidiary  of  Time 
Inc.  publishes  24  papers  in 
suburbs  north  and  west  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  with  a  total  circulation  of 
approximately  170,000.  It  also 
has  a  commercial  printing  divi¬ 
sion  utilizing  three  suburban 
plants. 

The  agreement  calls  for  cash 
payments  deferred  over  five 
years.  The  price  was  not  dis¬ 
closed. 

• 

Guild  seeking  broad 
confidence  privilege 

The  International  Executive 
Board  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  wants  the 
newsmen’s  privilege  to  protect 
information  and  sources  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  collegiate,  under¬ 
ground  and  radical  press,  as 
well  as  the  media  in  general 
circulation. 

In  a  report  on  actions  taken 
by  the  ANG  board  at  its  au¬ 
tumn  meeting,  the  Guild  noted 
that  “the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  and  other  governmental 
bodies  have  continued  to  seek  to 
compel  disclosure  of  newsmen’s 
sources  and  information  with 
efforts  seeming  to  center  most 
recently  against  members  of 
the  collegiate,  underground  and 
radical  press.”  The  Board 
urged  the  Guild  and  its  locals 
to  “be  alert  to  oppose  erosion” 
of  freedom  of  the  press  when¬ 
ever  and  wherever  it  occurs. 


50-clay  strike  ends 

A  strike  that  suspended  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Springfield  (0.) 
Daily  News,  Sun  and  Sunday 
News-Sun  of  the  Cox  newspa¬ 
per  group  ended  after  50  days. 
Publication  was  resumed  Octo¬ 
ber  13  after  members  of  the 
stereotypers’  union  voted  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  new  contract,  terms  of 
which  were  not  disclosed. 
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Deaths 

Raymond  J.  Callahan,  74, 
reporter  for  the  Framingham 
(Mass.)  News  for  55  years; 
editor  since  1947 ;  October  7. 

*  *  * 

Claud  L.  Wi.mberly,  61,  a 
former  reporter  and  technician 
for  the  United  States  Informa¬ 
tion  Service;  October  11. 

^ 

Levi  H.  Jolley,  63,  a  former 
city  editor  of  the  Afro-Ameri¬ 
can  in  Baltimore  and  Philadel¬ 
phia;  October  6. 

*  ♦  * 

Alexander  Stevenson,  87, 
retired  (1958)  member  of  the 
Parliamentary  Press  Gallery  at 
Ottawa  for  the  Boston  Tran¬ 
script,  the  Scotsman  and  the 
Toronto  Star;  October  13. 

♦  *  * 

Walter  W.  Ross,  54,  a  for¬ 

mer  reporter  and  special  writer 
for  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch; 
son  of  Charles  G.  Ross,  press 
secretary  to  President  Truman; 
October  5. 

♦  *  * 

Mrs.  George  K.  Nutting, 

president  of  Ogden  Newspapers 
Inc.;  daughter  of  the  late  H. 
C.  Ogden,  founder  of  the  group 
which  now  publishes  eight 
dailies  in  West  Virginia,  Iowa 
and  New  York;  October  16. 

John  M.  Cummings,  82,  re¬ 
tired  (1969)  political  writer 
and  columnist  for  the  PhiUv- 
delphia  Inquirer;  began  career 
in  1913  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Scranton  Daily  News;  October 
19. 

«  *  9ic 

Jose  Coll  Vidal,  78,  former 
co-owner  with  the  late  Angel 
Ramos  of  El  Miindo  in  San 
Juan,  P.R.  and  its  editor  for 
20  years;  October  19. 

*  *  Hf 

Florence  Davies,  88,  wom¬ 
en’s  editor  of  the  Detroit  News, 
1922-47 ;  previously  a  reporter 
for  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer; 
October  16. 

♦  ♦ 

Carl  D.  Nesensohn  Sr,  72, 
retired  (1959)  photographer 

with  Wide  World  Photos  for 
23  years;  September  28. 

*  *  if 

John  J.  Irish,  36,  a  former 

Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  re¬ 

porter;  free  lance  writer;  Oc¬ 
tober  14. 


New  WWD  editor 

Michael  Coady,  assistant  to 
the  publisher  of  Women’s  Wear 
Daily,  was  named  editor  of  the 
Fairchild  newspaper  this  week. 
He  will  succeed  Earl  Dash,  edi¬ 
tor  since  1961,  who  has  been 
appointed  executive  editor. 


Ridder  Publications 
has  liiglier  earnings 

Ridder  Publications  Inc.  re¬ 
ported  third-quarter  revenues 
of  $29,634,000,  as  compared 
with  $28,241,000  for  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  1969.  Net 
income  was  $2,384,000  this 
year,  against  $2,134,000  —  35^ 
a  share  and  31<J  a  share,  re¬ 
spectively. 

For  nine  months,  revenues 
were  reported  as  $87,869,000, 
compared  with  $83,613,000  for 
the  same  period  of  1969,  and 
net  income  figures  were  $6,714,- 
000  this  year;  $6,527,000  last 
year  —  98^*  a  share  and  95^  a 
share. 

In  announcing  the  earnings, 
Bernard  H.  Ridder  Jr.,  pres¬ 
ident,  said  the  third  quarter 
performance,  particularly  in 
August  and  September,  exceed¬ 
ed  projections. 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 

(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 


Berkey  Photo  . 

Oct.  14  Oct.  21 
. .  8%  V/t 

Boise  Cascade  . 

..  48% 

49V2 

Capital  Cities  Bdcstg.  .. 

..  29 

28% 

Cowles  Communications 

. .  41/2 

4'/2 

Crown  Zellerbach  . 

.  311/2 

301/4 

Cutler  Hammer  . 

..  22 

21% 

Dayco  Corp . 

.  14% 

15% 

Eastman  Kodak  . 

/. 

67 

Eltra  Corp . 

23 

Fairchild  Camera  . 

243/4 

23% 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  . . . 

8 

8% 

Gannett  Co . 

..  26 

2/% 

Georgia  Pacific  . 

..  521/2 

51% 

Great  Northern  Paper  _ 

..  44% 

45 

Harris  Iniertype  . 

..  51 

49% 

Inmont  . 

9 

8% 

International  Paper  . 

..  33*4 

34% 

Kimberly  Clark  . 

.  31*/, 

32 

Knight  Newspapers  . 

..  39% 

38V(t 

North  American  Rockwell 

. .  17% 

17 

Republic  Coro . 

..  13% 

12% 

Richardson  Co . 

..  i2y4 

12% 

Singer  . 

68% 

44% 

J.  W.  Thompson  . 

291/4 

291/4 

Times  Inc . 

.  323/4 

34IA 

Times  Mirror  . 

.  34% 

33% 

White  Consolidated  .... 

...  143/4 

13% 

(AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 


Oct.  14  Oct.  21 

Digital  Equipment  . 

, ,  75 

73% 

Domtar  . 

.  13*/, 

13% 

Ehrenreich  Photo  . 

11% 

10% 

Lee  Enterprises  . 

.  16% 

16% 

Media  General  . 

...  301/2 

30 

Milgo  Electronics  . 

..  34% 

33% 

New  York  Times  . 

...  20% 

20% 

Papert,  Koenig,  Lois . 

..  4 

3% 

Southwest  Forest,  Ind.  . . . 

...  16% 

15% 

Wells,  Rich,  Greene  . 

...  13% 

12% 

Wood  Industries  . 

...  14 

14% 

(OVER  THE  COUNTER) 

Booth  Newspapers  . 

...  26% 

25% 

Boston  Herald-Traveler 

33 

31 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  .... 

...  28% 

24 

ComCorp  . 

. . .  7% 

7% 

Compugraphic  Corp.  . . 

..  14% 

15% 

Compuscan  . 

. .  8I/4 

9 

Datascan  . 

. . .  7% 

8 

Dow  Jones  . 

...  34% 

35% 

Downe  Comms . 

...  4% 

4% 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  . 

...  21% 

20'/, 

Federated  Publications  . 

301/4 

Grey  Advertising  . 

.  83/, 

9% 

Hurletron  . 

.  3% 

3% 

Ogilvy,  Mather 

..  23% 

23% 

Photon  . 

9'% 

9 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  . 

.  10 

10 

Ridder  Pubs  . 

...  15% 

14% 

So.  Shore  Pub . 

...  2 

2 

(CANADIAN  EXCHANGE) 


Oct.  14  Oct.  21 

Abitibi  . 

.  7% 

7% 

B.  C.  Forest  . 

.  24% 

241/, 

Great  Lakes  Paper  _ 

.  18% 

I7'/4 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  . 

.  24% 

24% 

Southern  Press  . 

.  53 

54 

Thomson  Newspaper,  . . 

.  18% 

I8'.32 

41 


Judge  pushes  query 


given  to  the  trustee  in  partial 
payment  for  the  division.  But 
Virginia  officials  ruled  that  this 
action  would  violate  state  law 


Houston  Post  making 
recovery  after  fire 

The  Houston  Post  should  he 


of  Hoe’s  es 

By  Craig  Tomkinson 

Reports  that  Arthur  Gordon, 
former  president  of  R.  Hoe  & 
Co.,  was  for  several  months 
prior  to  his  resignation,  “ship¬ 
ping  out  files  and  records”  and 
that  he  had  questionable 
dealings  with  two  European 
firms,  were  revealed  and  or¬ 
dered  investigated  by  Federal 
Judge  Sylvester  J.  Ryan  at  a 
hearing  last  week  that  was 
part  of  the  Hoe  Chapter  X  re¬ 
organization  proceedings. 

Gordon  resigned  his  position 
at  Hoe  in  early  April  1969 
(E&P,  April  12,  1969)  four 
months  prior  to  the  July  7  date 
on  which  the  company  filed  for 
reorganization  under  the  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  Act. 

Rumors  denied 


-president 


subject  of  an  inquiry,”  and 
there  were  “other  matters”  he 
said  he  could  not  disclose  at  the 
present  time. 

Both  Fasco  and  Nohab 
figured  in  the  bidding  for  Hoe’s 
press  division  during  the  period 
prior  to  its  sale  to  Wood  Indus¬ 
tries,  when  the  court  was  re¬ 
ceiving  bids. 

Judge  Ryan  stressed  the  fact 
that  he  wanted  a  deposition 
taken  from  Gordon  at  an  early 
date.  His  remark  w^as  directed 
to  John  P.  Reiner,  an  attorney 
with  Towmley,  Updike  Carter  & 
Rodgers,  the  legal  firm  retained 
to  investigate  the  causes  for 
Hoe's  financial  failure. 

Reiner  reported  to  the  court 
(October  16)  that  his  investi- 


that  says  a  shareholder  with 
voting  rights  cannot  be  bound 
to  turn  over  his  proxy  rights. 

John  J.  Galgay,  the  Hoe  trus¬ 
tee,  told  the  court  that  he  has 
already  given  over  Hoe’s  vote 
to  Wood  management  for  a 
meeting  in  November.  Judge 
Ryan  told  him  that  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  the  court  should  be  con¬ 
sulted  before  any  proxies  are 
turned  over  to  anyone.  The  105,- 
000  shares  represent  about  15 
percent  ownership. 

Judge  Ryan  has  had  under 
consideration  since  September 
17  requests  for  compensation 
for  services  rendered,  amoun¬ 
ting  to  $1,086,700,  from  the 
trustee,  his  counsel  and  his  ac¬ 
countants  {E&P,  Sept.  26). 
Judge  Ryan  scheduled  the  next 
hearing  for  October  30,  at 
10:30  a.m.  in  room  706,  U.  S. 
District  Court  House,  New 
York. 


fully  recovered  from  its  press¬ 
room  fire  early  in  January, 
Jack  Short,  vicepresident,  has 
announced.  The  blaze  last  July 
17  did  extensive  damage  to  the 
Post  pressroom,  completely 
knocking  out  two  Goss  eight- 
unit  presses  and  damaging  a 
third  and  fourth  press. 

For  the  first  three  days  after 
the  fire,  the  Post  was  printed 
on  the  presses  of  the  Beaumont 
Enterprise  and  the  Houston 
Chronicle.  But  after  three 
days,  the  Post  was  able  to  print 
its  total  circulation  of  full  sized 
newspapers.  The  Post’s  TV 
Week  magazine  was  printed  by 
the  Dallas  Morning  News  for 
several  weeks. 

Progress  on  the  press  re¬ 
building  program  permitted  edi¬ 
torial  deadlines  to  return  to 
their  pre-fire  schedule  on  Oc¬ 
tober  14,  and  full  color  to  be¬ 
come  available  in  advance  run 
sections. 


John  Griffith,  an  attorney 
representing  Gordon,  in  a  state¬ 
ment  to  E&P,  said  that  any 
rumors  alleging  that  his  client 
took  vital  records  when  he  left 
Hoe  “are  absolutely  without 
truth.” 

“When  Mr.  Gordon  did  leave 
Hoe,”  Griffith  continued,  “he 
was  told  by  Vince  Regan  (Hoe’s 
corporate  secretary)  to  take 
the  records  necessary  to  defend 
himself  in  a  suit.  I  have  all 
those  records  here  and  I  can  say 
they  are  a  comparatively  small 
amount  and  they’re  all  dupli¬ 
cates.” 

Sidney  Howell,  another  at¬ 
torney  representing  Gordon, 
said  that  any  records  removed 
from  Hoe  were  duplicates  of 
originals  left  at  the  company’s 
offices. 

With  regard  to  rumors  about 
Gordon’s  dealings  with  the  two 
European  companies,  Griffith 
said,  “It’s  a  matter  of  record 
that  Mr.  Gordon’s  dealings  w'ere 
in  accord  with  the  established 
procedures  at  Hoe.  And  all  dealt 
with  Hoe  business.” 

While  saying  in  court  that  he 
wasn’t  indicating  that  the 
former  Hoe  chief  did  anything 
wrong.  Judge  Ryan  said  “I 
can’t  understand  why  a  man 
who  is  president  of  a  compnay 
should  want  to  take  out  crates 
of  files  and  what  right  did  he 
have  to  do  it.  and  where  are 
they  now?'’  He  referred  to  Gor¬ 
don  as  having  “left  a  sinking 
ship.” 

He  said  further  that  Gor¬ 
don’s  dealings  with  the  Swedish 
press  manufacturer,  Nohab, 
and  an  Italian  firm  Fasco 
which  has  a  press  manufactur¬ 
ing  division,  “should  be  the 


gation,  begun  last  month,  was 
continuing  and  that  Hoe’s  books 
are  being  reviewed. 

Other  claims 

Hearings  have  also  been  un¬ 
der  way  concerning  a  claim  by 
James  Talcott  Inc.  that  it  is  a 
secured  creditor  of  Hoe.  Talcott 
loaned  Hoe  $12  million  in  April 
1969  prior  to  the  Chapter  X 
petition. 

A.  Edward  Grashof,  of  the 
law  firm  of  Winthrop,  Stimson, 
Putnam  &  Roberts,  the  trus¬ 
tee’s  counsel,  announced  to  the 
court  that  a  tentative  agree¬ 
ment  had  been  reached  in 
which  Talcott  would  receive  $1,- 
482,000  in  cash  and  $4,435,000 
in  administration  claims 
tow’ards  reduction  of  the  debt. 

Administration  claims  are 
first  priority  notes  similar  to 
trustee’s  certificates.  They 
would  give  Talcott  a  percen¬ 
tage  of  the  income  of  the  com¬ 
pany  until  the  debt  limit  is 
reached. 

The  agreement  with  Talcott, 
it  w'as  noted,  has  not  as  yet 
received  the  backing  of  the 
court  and,  in  the  event  the  Tal¬ 
cott  claim  is  disallowed,  the 
money  paid  to  Talcott  will  be 
returned. 

Grashof  also  told  the  court 
that  one  provision  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  with  Wood  Industries  for 
its  purchase  of  the  Hoe  press 
division,  has  been  voided  by  the 
State  of  Virginia,  the  state  in 
which  Wood  is  incorporated. 

The  agreement  originally 
stipulated  that  the  Hoe  trustee 
would  automatically,  for  a  peri¬ 
od  of  10  years,  sign  over  to 
Wood  management  the  proxies 
from  the  105,000  Wood  shares 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership.  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 

BILL  MclLWAlN 

Former  Editor  of  Newsday 
I  will  help 

any  size  newspaper. 

For  details,  write 
Box  7407,  Reynolda  Station, 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.  27106 

ADVERTISING  REVENUES  DOWN? 
We  specialize  in  locating  the  reasons 
why!  Write  in  confidence  to: 

EN  VIRO-DATA-RESOURCES 
4013  West  Olympic  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. — 90019 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

START  OFFSET  PAPER  or  shopper 
with  our  equipment  on  rent-lease  basis 
if  you  have  know-how  and  modest 
capital.  NAPSCO,  Berlin,  Wise.,  and 
18  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  MONEY  Writing 
Short  Paragraphs!  I  tell  you  what  to 
write,  where  and  how  to  sell,  and 
supply  lists  of  editors  buying  from 
beginners.  Small  checks  can  add  up  to 
worthwhile  extra  income.  Write  to  sell 
right  away.  Send  for  free  facts:  BAR¬ 
RETT  Dept.  C-445-J,  6216  N.  Clark, 
Chicago.  Ill.— 60626. 

COLOR  IN  3  MINUTES!  1  ! 
LEARN  TO  MAKE  hi-quality  4-color 
halftone  separations  from  35mm. 
Blowup  20x  in  one  step,  on  1  sheet  of 
film  in  only  3  minutes.  Write  Warner 
Color  Systems.  Santa  Barbara  Airport, 
P.O.  Box  474.  Goleta,  Calif.— 93017. 

LIKE  COLORADO? 
Established  monthly  magazine  with  na¬ 
tional  potential  is  seeking  experience<l 
editor  to  take  over.  Capital  investment 
is  required.  Box  1566,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
EDITING  SERVICES 

COMPLETE  SERVICE  for  any  type 
graphic  or  electronic  production,  Sit¬ 
ing.  layout,  production  from  raw  copy. 
Newspaner  flags,  logos,  etc.  Write: 
Media  Enterprises,  Box  1463,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 

EDITING  SERVICES  for  trade  and 
consumer  magazines,  brochures,  promo¬ 
tions,  newsletters  and  books:  will  also 
handle  layout  and  production  translat¬ 
ing  raw  copy  into  finished  product.  Con¬ 
tact:  EDITING  TRENDS.  Box  1384, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITING  SERVICES  WANTED 

SOLICITATIONS  INVITED:  New 
weekly  offset  tabloid  seeks  free  edi¬ 
torial,  advertising,  promotion  copy, 
photos,  services,  etc.  Prime  market 
Zone  2,  Box  1526,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

^^^NEW^PER^BROKERS^ 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  509,  Roseburg.  Oregon  97470 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  prt^rties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.  35902.  Ph:  (AC  205)  546-33.57 

DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

Abbott  E.  Paine-Vernon  V.  Paine. 

Monte  M.  Miller-Pat  Miller 
305  Taylor,  Claremont.  Calif.  91711 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 

Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
SELLERS  &  HOGUE 
1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  Az. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
ISEWSPAFER  BROKERS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
'l^TVRE^  AIL  ABLE 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
^^^OMPOSING  ROOM 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  abiiity  ot'  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189.  Mount  Pieasant,  Mich.  48858. 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  saie  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time:  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364.  Clearwater  Beach. 
Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


MEL  HODELL.  Broker 
Sales- Appraisais-Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid.  Upland.  Calif.— 91786 


The  DIAL  Agency.  1503  Nasareth. 
Kalamazoo.  Mich.  49001.  Ph;  349-7422. 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 


OONFIDBa^TIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Nationai  Press  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


AVAILABLE 
Newspapers.  Magazines.  Broadcast 
and  Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
325  W.  Park  Ave..  Wheaton.  III. — 60187 


WEEKLIES  with  good  potential  in 
Southwest.  $25M  down  includes  modern 
building.  Box  1403.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


40.M1LES  FROM  N.Y.C.— New  Jersey 
offset  weekly  grossing  $150,000.  Legal 
paper;  fantastic  potential;  will  go  fast. 
Box  1456.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHSatN  NEW  ENGLAND— Two 
weeklies  and  modem  offset  printing 
plant  in  beautiful  country  atmosphere. 
Gross  $295.000 :  will  sell  for  gross  plus 
value  of  building.  Box  1483.  Eilitor  & 
Publisher. 


DREAMING  OF  YOUR 
OWN  (COUNTRY  WEEKLY? 
Here’s  your  chance!  Area  4  E&P  ready 
to  turn  reins  to  younger  hands.  Your 
interest  may  be  your  down  payment 
on  $40,000  unopposed  county-seat  prop¬ 
erty.  It’s  hard  work,  but  satisfying  and 
profitable.  Raise  your  family  and  live 
the  good  life  as  your  own  b(»s  in  pros¬ 
perous  small  town.  Box  1547.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA  WEEKLIES:  one  rural 
letterpress.  812.000  down;  one  rural 
offset.  $18,000  down;  one  suburban  in 
plush  area,  offset.  $15,000  down.  All 
sound  and  profitable.  J.  A.  Snyder. 
Newspaper  Broker  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr..  Anaheim.  Calif. — 92806. 


THE  PERSONAL  TOUCH 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden.  Colo.  80401. 


NEAR  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY— Week¬ 
ly.  ui>state  N.Y. :  $75,000  gross;  great 
l>ossibilities ;  no  competition.  Good 
price  guaranteed;  excellent  terms.  H. 
W.  Palmer,  844  Sumner  Ave.,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.Y. — 13210. 


CALIFORNIA  OFFSET  WEEKLY— 
$115M  gross;  price  $128M  with  $35M 
cash  down.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel.  Box 
88,  Norton,  Kans. — 67654. 


3  OI’FSET  WEEKLIES  with  growth 
potential  in  Northwestern  Ohio.  Com¬ 
plete  letterpress  equipment  also  for  sale. 
Bids  will  be  accepted  until  10:00  A.M., 
November  14,  1970.  Interesteil  bidders 
should  contact  the  Receiver  for  com¬ 
plete  information  and  equipment  listing. 
James  Stechschulte,  Receiver,  109  E. 
Sycamore  St.,  Columbus.  Ohio — 45830. 
Ph:  (419)  659-2173. 


COUNTY-SEAT  LP  WEEKLIES: 
Wisconsin — $123,000  gross,  $35,000 
profit:  Missouri — $59,000  gross,  good 
net.  Jim  Southern,  Broker,  6329  Ash, 
Raytown.  Mo. — 64133. 


NEWSPAPER  IN  WHITEHORSE,  Cap¬ 
ital  of  the  Yukon  Territory,  Canada. 
Great  iiotential.  All-new  equipment; 
new  building,  etc.  Write  to:  Publisher, 
Midnight  Sun  Publications,  Ltd.,  P.O. 
Box  2848,  Whitehorse,  Yukon  Terri- 

tory,  Canada. _ 

ARKANSAS  WEEKLY  grossing  $78M  ; 
$67,500  price  with  $19M  cash  down,  if 
quick  sale.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box 

88,  Norton,  Kans. — 67654. _ 

TWO  ZCINE  2  WEEKLIES 
Established  1873.  Gross  $50,000 
Excellent  profit  and  growth  potential. 
Bo.x  1573,  Etiitor  &  Publisher 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WE  HAVE  SOLID  BUYERS  FOR 
TOP  DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES 
Newspaper  Service  Company,  Inc. 
P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


FIRST  TIME  EVER  OFFERED 
Highly  successful  weekly  shopper  in 
Area  4;  established  many  years;  show¬ 
ing  fine  growth.  Good  organization  and 
offset  plant  with  web  press.  Gross  is 
well  over  $200,000  with  high  profit  and 
room  for  more.  This  is  not  a  distress 
sale!  Principals  must  exchange  proof 
of  financial  responsibility.  Write  Box 

1517,  Editor  &  Pub'isher. _ 

WESTERN  INDUSTRIAL  MAGAZINE 
in  liooming  Rocky  Mountain  city.  Gross 
over  $80,000 ;  priced  $70,000 :  no  plant. 
Terms.  Krehbiel-Bolitho.  Box  133,  Em- 
I>oria,  Kans. — 66801. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


MONTANA  OFFSET  WEEKLY— $75M  ! 
gross  class;  priceil  $70M  with  $20M 
cash  down.  Scenery,  clean  air.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans. — 
676.54. 


UPSTATE  N.Y.  NON-DAILY  prize¬ 
winner:  in  suburban  community;  rare 
opportunity:  now  offset.  Six-figure 

gross.  wMl  sacrifice  for  quick  sale. 
Contact  H.  W.  Palmer,  8f4  Sumner 
Ave..  Syracuse.  N.Y. — 13210. 


SOUTHE-RN  'TEXAS 
COUNTY-SEAT  WEEKLY 
Priced  $75,000  (annual  gross)  :  ponu- 
lation  9.000-plus :  competition  nil.  $25.- 
000  down.  Could  be  $125,000  Property 
with  push.  Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Box  133, 
Emporia.  Kans. — 66801. 


RETURN  TO  PARADISE!  Own  a  well- 
establi8he<l  weekly  on  the  Kona  Coast 
of  Hawaii.  Grossing  $100,000.  Circula¬ 
tion — 7,500.  Price  $75,000.  Two  allie<1 
businesses  ready-to-go:  Value  Printing 
and  Holiday  On  The  Is'e  of  Hawaii,  a 
tourist  weekly.  Price  and  terms  nego¬ 
tiable.  Ph:  Bob  Value,  329-3178.  or 
write:  P.O.  Box  675.  Kailua-Kona, 

Hawaii — 96740. _ 

UTAH  OFFSET  W'EEKLY-  -$85M  gross 
class,  growing  rapidly.  $70M  price,  29% 
cash  down  if  soon.  Marion  P.  Kreh¬ 
biel,  Box  88.  Norton,  Kans. — 67654. 


EDITORIAL  RESEARCH 


NYLENE  SINGELSTAD.  516  Seward 
Sq.  S.B.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
Research,  interviews,  photos.  (202) 
544-3058. 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


PERSONAL  MONEY  MANAGEMENT 
Finance  writer-banker  tells  how  to 
beat  inflation,  budget,  save.  Weekly 
facts  about  money.  Write:  Financial, 
Box  146.  Coral  Gables.  Fla.— 33134. 
“CALIFORNIA  STAGECOACH  DAYS” 
The  only  weekly  column  of  its  kind  I 
Adventure,  romance  and  history  of  the 
old  days  in  the  West  I  Exciting  tales  I 
Send  for  samples  and  rates  I  Osborne 
House  Feature  Syndicate,  P.O.  Box 

966E.  Menlo  Park,  Calif. — 94025. _ 

PET  COLUMN  with  angle  to  increase 
circulation  available  weekly  by  experi¬ 
enced  writer  on  animals,  ^x  1494, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

“INFORMATION  DESK”  —  Reader 
questions  on  little-known  topics  thor¬ 
oughly  researche<l.  Weekly  feature. 
Proven  reader  response.  Observer  Ser¬ 
vice.  2028  Hyde  St..  No.  3,  San  Fran¬ 


cisco,  Calif.- -94109. 
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BLACK  COLUMNIST  seeks  national 
exiKJSure  for  weekly  gut-bucket  social 
commentary  that  is  well  garnished  with 
satire  and  soul.  Write:  "THE  GREIAT 
BLACK  HUNTER”  —  c/o  NEW 
WORLD  NEWS  SYNDICATE.  Box 
1574,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

UNIQUE  TV  EDITORIAL 
SERVICE  AVAILABLE!! 

We  can  supply  you  with  a  complete  TV 
Program  Log  each  week  that  offers  list¬ 
ings  for  stations  in  your  area  plus 
storylines  and  movie  highlights.  Ma¬ 
terial  comes  to  you  already  typeset,  to 
your  s|)ecified  column  width,  camera- 
ready  for  reproduction.  Your  sales  staff 
can  boost  ad  linage  selling  space  around 
listings.  Write  for  samples  and  addi¬ 
tional  information.  Box  1578,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


FEATURES  WANTED 


CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY— 10,000  free 
copies.  Need  material  on  TV,  home¬ 
making,  horoscope,  etc.  Reasonable 
rates,  a  must,  for  starting  publication. 
Box  1569,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Blxpert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
65-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


PRESS-TIME  AVAILABLE 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESS-'nME  avaiiabTe 
at  a  discount  every  day.  4-Unit  Goss 
Suburban  in  Northern  Illinois;  color 
a  specialty;  camera  and  cold-type 
available.  32-page  tabs  or  16  broad¬ 
sheet.  Can  collate.  Clall  Earl  at  (312) 
428-5533,  The  Free  Press,  250  Williams 
Road,  Carpentcrsville,  III. — 60110. 
TIME  AVAILABLE  on  5-unit  doub'e 
width  Wei) — broadsheet  or  tab.  Type¬ 
setting,  computerized  mail  list  and 
mailing  service  also  available.  Bannock 
Publications,  938  Bannock.  Denver, 
Colo.— 80201. _ 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 
6-unit  Goss  Community  press  with 
Suburban  and  Community  folders  cap¬ 
able  of  printing  24  standard  and  48 
tabloid  pages,  flood  press  time  avail¬ 
able  every  day  including  Wednesday. 
Bob  Schultz  (AC  201)  766-3060.  Re¬ 
corder  Pub.  Co.,  Bernardsville,  N.  J. — 
07924. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
^CIRCULAnOlfsUP^^ 


POLY  BAGS— FOR  LESS! 

4*  X  16"  with  1%"  lip  on  cardboard 
headers — $2.25  per  M  ;  other  sizes  and 
colors  available;  many  sizes  in  stock  for 
immediate  delivery.  Call  or  Vfrit*’- 
Saturation  Home  Delivery  Co.,  Inc., 
1215  Jericho  Tpke.,  New  Hyde  Park, 
New  York— 11040.  (AC  516)  328-2182. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

JUSTOWRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products. 
1500  Kings  Highway.  CSierry  Hill.  N.J. 
—08034.  (AC  609)  428-3223. _ 

JUSTOWRITERS — Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSOO.  Berlin. 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22.  N.Y.C.— 10010 

COM  ETS-COM  ETS-COM  ETS 

Late  model  Comets  complete  with  oper¬ 
ating  units.  Available  immediately.  No 
reasonable  offer  refused.  Contact:  W. 

A.  Walsmith,  Lee  Enterprises,  Inc..  130 

B.  Second  St.,  Davenport,  Iowa — 52801. 

_ (AC  319)  326-5353. _ 

FOR  SALE:  JUSTAPE.  non-mixing, 
with  automatic  hyphenation  module.  Im¬ 
mediately  available!  Composition  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.,  325  Central  Ave..  White 
Plains,  N.Y.— 10606.  (914)  761-7800. 


PRIDH24  JUSTOWRITERS:  8-Pt.  Re¬ 
producers,  10  and  12-Pt.  Perforators, 
excellent  condition:  1  Reperforator — 
Headliner  Model  880.  29  "Type  fonts — 
Priced  for  quick  sale.  Kirms  Ptg.  Co.. 
Main  St..  Avon,  N.J.— 07717.  Ph:  (201) 
774^8000. 


FOR  SALE:  ELEKTRONS 

Excellently  maintained.  Fully  equipped 
for  TTS.  Available  in  near  future.  Any 
reasonable  offer  will  be  considered. 
Write  Box  1421,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ELEKTRON  with  autosetter,  quadder. 
mat  detector,  4  magazines.  6  mold 

discs,  serial  #70873 
ELEKTRON  with  autosetter,  quadder, 
mat  detector,  4  magazines.  4  mold 

discs,  serial  #71978 

ELEKTRON  with  autosetter,  quadder. 
mat  detector,  4  magazines,  4  mold 

discs,  serial  #71518 
STAR  PERFORATOR 
VANDERCOOK  325G  page  size  proof 
press,  serial  #11645 
UNIVERSAL  STRIP  CASTER,  gas 

pot,  electric  throat  heater,  pig  feeder 
PRODUCTION  TYPE 
1540  West  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  Tex.  75235  (AC  214)  637-4560 


FRIDEN  8204  hard  copy  perforator 
(LCC-VF)  and  accessories.  Perforates 
paper  tape  to  control  phototypesetting 
equipment  or  line  casting  machines 
using  unit  and  non-unit  matrices. 
Never  used.  Change  in  plans  necessi¬ 
tates  sale.  Write  or  ’phone  Lyndal 
Bosomworth,  ’The  Johnson  Press.  Inc.. 
800  N.  Court  St.,  Pontiac.  Ill. — 61764. 

(815)  844-5161. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
I  Payable  with  order  I 


4-weeks  .  $1.00  per  line,  per  Issue 

3-weeks  .  $1.10  per  line,  per  Issue 

2-weeks  . $1.20  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  . $1.30  per  line. 


Count  live  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

'^’all'othea'^classificatTons”^ 

I  Remittance  should  accompany  das- 
sided  copy  when  submitted  for  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  has  been  es- 
tabiished. 


4-weeks  .  $1.50  per  line,  per  Issue 

3-weeks  . $1.60  per  line,  per  Issue 

2-weeks . $1.70  per  tine,  per  Issue 

1-week  .  $1.80  per  line. 


Count  five  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.15  per  agate  line — $44.10 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

”■  WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME'™' 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  ate  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  vaiid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  ThireJ  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
(AC  2121  Plata  2-7050 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPUES 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
MlSCELLAl^EOUS  MACHINE^ 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


HELP  WANTED 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


ALL,  MODELS 

Linotyiies — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAPT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.Y„  N.Y.  10007 


SIX  FAIRCHILD  6-level  Standard 
Light  Touch  “1000”  Perforators.  3% 
years  old,  excellent  condition.  Available 
30  days.  Contact  E.  Sherwood  (AC 
201)  757-4000. 


6-LEVEL  TAPE  PUNCH  FOR 
COMPUGRAPHIC  INPUT— $760 
(212)  929-4895— NOON 


BLUB  STREAK  LINOTYPE,  model  6. 
Sj!t60098,  excellent,  ITS,  two  alternat¬ 
ing  molds,  elec,  selecto-spacer.  Make 
offer.  Daily  News.  Milford,  Mass. — 
01757.  (617)  473-1111. 


PHOTON  713-10 

Complete  and  ready  to  go  with  type 
fonts,  etc.  Used  less  than  6  months. 
Available  for  immediate  shipment.  Best 
offer.  Call  (212)  629-2900. 


THE  ETERNAL  METAD— jm  Dura¬ 
lumin  stays  everlastingly  accurate.  J. 
Moore,  R/1.  Medina,  Ohio — 44256. 


MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 

SHERIDAN  STUFFING  MACHINE 
5  Head — 24  Pockets 
See  in  <^>eration.  Available  now! 
Phone  Bob  Terry  (2131  625-2345 

LOS  ANGELES  (CALIF.)  TIMES 


FOUR-MAGAZINE  LINOTYPE,  Model 
31,  Model  V  Hi-Speed  Intertype,  both 
very  grood  condition  with  electric  pots 
and  TTS  keyboards:  Model  C  (SM) 
Intertype  with  three  main  plus  side 
magazine  ($600);  Goss  Heavy  Duty 
Mat  Roller;  Hammond  Thin-Type 
Glider  Saw;  APS  Former  Scorcher: 
Hammond  R-4  Radial  Router;  Richard¬ 
son  M-2B  Semi-Curved  Plate  Router; 
Galleys,  turtles,  nine-column  chases. 
Billy  A.  Robertson.  The  Staunton 
Leader,  P.  O.  Box  59.  Staunton,  Va. 
—24401.  Ph:  (703)  886-6266. 


1  7"  wide-range  Hammond  Saw  .$  650 

1  Model  30  Linotype  . $3,000 

1  12"  Goodkin  Stat  Camera  ....$1,750 

1  Single  plate  Sta-Hi  Router _ .$  400 

1  Single  page  Chemco  etcher _ $1,300 

THE  TRIBUNE  COMPANY 
507  E.  Kennedy  Blvd. 

P.O.  Box  191 
Tampa,  Florida — 33601 
(AC  813)  224-7960 


SIGNODE  NAROSTRAP  WIRE  TYER. 
Completely  automatic  with  Pressure 
Bar.  Includes  $500  Spare  Twister 
Block.  Three  years  o'd.  used  less  than 
two  hours  a  day.  Excellent  condition. 
Total  price;  $5,900.  The  Daily  Tribune. 
Royal  Oak,  Mich.— 48067.  (313)  541- 
3000. 


SHERIDAN  STUFFER 
9-Head  machine  with  2  heads  before 
the  opener  -48  pockets — complete  with 
drive  and  delivery  table. 

Excel’ent  Cond'tion 
Priced  fob  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
Ava'laWe  Immediately 
Call,  Write  or  Wire: 
MID-CONTINENT  PTG. 
EQUIPMENT.  INC. 

(Division  of) 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  COBP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108 
(AC  816)  221-9060 

MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Nat’l  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO).  Berlin.  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10010. 


ATF-CHIEF  (SOLNA)  124  offset  press 
(18  X  24)  and  accessories.  (Jood  con¬ 
dition.  Bought  larger  press.  Write  or 
'phone  Lyndal  Bosomworth,  Tie  John¬ 
son  Press,  Inc.,  800  N.  Court  St., 
Pontiac,  Ill.— 61764.  (815)  844-5161. 


6-UNTT  HOE  Z  PATTERN,  6-unit 
double  width  Z  pattern  Hoe  press,  ap¬ 
proximately  50  years  old.  36.000  papers 
per  hour.  Double  folder  with  subway 
delivery,  single  conveyor,  limit  80 
pages.  Press  is  end-fed  from  roll 
stands,  equipped  with  automatic  ten¬ 
sion  100  H.P.  and  75  H.P.  drive-in 
tandem  auxiliary  100  H.P.  standby 
drive.  Contact  Ken  Grace  (AC  201) 
757-4000. 


3-UNIT  V-16  VANGUARD  web  offset 
press,  S#  CS  135  DC,  3  stands 
standard  or  tab  fold.  Operatin"’,  must 
sell  soon — bargain — $17,500.  Emporia 
Times,  Emporia,  Kans. — 66801.  Call 
(316)  342-5280. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 
One  of  the  countries  most  competitive 
markets  offers  an  opportunity  to  classi¬ 
fied  professional  to  step  into  a  leader¬ 
ship  role.  We  are  a  5-day  evening  and 
Saturday  morning  newspaper  with  a 
circulation  of  approximately  86,000. 
Excellent  benefits  and  future.  Present 
manager  going  to  250,000  daily.  Apply: 
Mr.  Charles  A.  West.  Business  Mgp'., 
The  Herald-News,  988  Main  Ave., 
Passaic,  N.J.— 07056.  Ph:  (201)  777- 
6000,  ext.  836,  or  250. 


lO-TON  REMELT  POT 
C.M.  Kemp  10-Ton  Emersion  Heater 
Melting  Unit  complete  with  gas  tur¬ 
bines  and  electric  controls.  'Dirbines 
converted  for  natural  gas.  Serial  No. 
IE-821.  Priced  for  quick  sale. 

FAST  ETCH  MACHINE 
Dow  Chemco  Magnesium  Fast  Etch 
Machine  Mo<Iel  507.  Maximum  plate 
size  24"  X  26".  minimum  plate  size 
10"  X  10" — for  line  or  halftone  work. 
Machine  in  good  working  condition  and 
available  for  immediate  delivery. 

For  information,  call  or  write  Wa'ker 
Young,  Purchasing  Director.  The  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot  &  Ledger-Star.  Norfolk, 
Va.  23501— Telephone  703-625-1431. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S..\.  All  col¬ 
ors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3555 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron.  Ohio  44308 

PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE: 

SBVKR.\I,  ROTO^.R.\■\^TRE  MACHINES 
Albertina.  Cerutti.  Koebau,  Goebel 
Also  auxiliary  machines  for  job  print¬ 
ing,  magazine  and  packaging  printing. 
All  machines  are  still  running  and  in  a 
very  good  condition.  For  sale  at  short 
sight  and  at  low  prices.  Inquiries  to: 
Theodor  Walch.  P.O.  Box  108,  8032 
Grafelfing,  West  (Termany.  Telex  5-23 
024,  West  Germany. 


OFFSET  PRESS 

Available  Now!  32-Page  Press.  Enough 
additional  units  come  with  it  to  go  to 
64  pages.  Double  width;  30,000  per 
hour  straight;  23-9/16.  One-of-a-kind 
but  a  beauty.  Southtown  Economist, 
5959  S.  Harlem,  Chicago.  312-586-8800, 
ext.  241. 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

Two  floor  mounted  Goss  Suburban  Units 
with  combination  half  and  quarter  page 
suburban  folder.  Auxiliary  equipment 
including  one  75  h/p  drive  motor  and 
controller  to  operate  maximum  6  units 
suburban.  All  prices  quote<l  will  be 
f.o.b.  Pontiac,  Michigan.  If  interested 
and  for  further  information  contact: 

A.  E.  Falkner 
P.O.  Box  9 
Pontiac.  Mich.  48056 
or  call  (313)  332-8181 


COPY  machine  PAPER  for  Thermo-  ' 
fax,  SCM,  Apeco,  Ditto,  etc:  one-half  I 
off:  free  samples.  Specify  make  and  | 
model  of  machine.  IBM  factory-rebuilt 
Selectrics  $365.  Write  for  prices  of 
other  IBM  mtxlels.  Freurht  included.  1 
TYPEWRITER  CITY.  4005  W.  Olym-  i 
pic,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.—  90019.  ! 


MISCELL.4NEOIJS  MACHINERY 

ARB  YOU  LOOKING  FOR  A 
LINOTYPE  COMET  W/TTS  UNIT? 
Or  how  about  an  Intertype  G4/4  with 
Selectro-Matic  Star  Quadder?  We  have 
those  plus  five  other  Linotypes  and 
Intertypes  for  sale  at  a  very  reason- 
ab'e  price:  we  also  will  have  our  com¬ 
plete  composing  room,  stereotyne  and 
press  equipment  includ'ng  a  20-page 
Goss  tubular  available  in  early  October. 
All  equipment  is  presently  producing 
and  in  goofl  cond’t'on. 

THE  DAILY  PRESS 
122  W.  3rd  St..  Ashland.  Wise.— 54806 
Ph:  (7151  682-2313 


FOR  SALE: 

Journalist  Scan-A-Graver,  6"-line 
screen,  model  F  389;  Morr’son  Table 
saw ;  Hammond  rad'al  router,  model 
R-45 ;  Challenge  13  x  25  proof  press; 
model  8  Linotype  with  TTS  and  mat 
detector. 

PRICED  TO  .'iEI.T.! 

Contact  Barton  Bienvenu,  General 
Mgr.,  Abbeville  Meridional,  P.O.  Box 
400.  Abbeville.  La.— 70510.  Ph :  (318) 
89.3-4223. 
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The  Largest  Selection  of 
Color  Flexible  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Rotary  Newspaper 
Presses  In  the  U.S. 

GOSS  HEADLINERS 
HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBI.es 
SCOTT  HI-SPEED 
Available  through: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
!  MACHINERY  CORP. 

I  1720  Cherry  Street 

I  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 
I  816221 -9069 

Write  or  Call  for  Details 


HOE  Color  Convertible  Press  (1954) 
C-H  Newspaper  Conveyors 
CLINE  REELS  &  PASTERS 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATES 
STA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS 

REN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

LABOR  RELATIONS  MANAGER 
Immediate  opening  in  Zone  9  for  in¬ 
dividual  with  experience  in  labor  re¬ 
lations  to  assist  director  of  industrial 
relations  in  grievances  and  negotia¬ 
tions  in  a  multi-union  metro^aily 
newspaper.  Box  1498,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NOT  INTERESTED 
IN  A 

JOB  CHANGE? 

Are  you  a  CAM  or  assistant  manager 
with  a  good  track  record?  You  have 
a  good  chance  for  promotion  in  a  few 
years  and  don’t  feel  the  need  to  change 
jots  now?  Why  wait!  Our  CAM  is 
leaving  for  a  larger  paper  and  we 
need  an  experience  classified  expert 
now.  We’re  a  40,000  competitive  daily 
and  Sunday  in  Zone  5.  Salary  to 
U3,500,  Excellent  fringe  benefits.  Send 
letter  with  job  history  to  Box  1515, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Production  Engineer 

ANPA  Research  Institute  staff  posi¬ 
tion,  New  York  office.  Prefer  college 
educated  person  capable  of  valuating 
newspaper  production  department  costs, 
equipment,  methods,  etc.  Must  have 
ability  to  write  effectively.  Moderate 
travel  required. 

The  position  offers  interesting  and  di¬ 
versified  work  and  an  excellent  career 
opportunity  for  qualified  person. 

Write  to  Peter  P.  Romano.  Director  of 
Production  Dept.,  ANPA/RI.  750  Third 
Avenue.  New  York.  New  York,  10017 
furnishing  full  particulars  of  educa¬ 
tion,  experience  and  salary  require¬ 
ments.  All  replies  will  be  held  in  strict 
confidence. 


WHAT  WE  WANT  IS  SOMEONE  who 
has  gone  through  the  chairs  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  and  can  com¬ 
municate  with  ad  managers  and  pub¬ 
lishers — as  well  as  staff  members — in 
solving  the  problems  of  professional 
newspaper  selling.  The  territory  covers 
the  western  portion  of  the  country  so 
there  is  extensive  travel  involved,  but 
the  commission  compensation  plan  lets 
you  write  pretty  much  your  own  ticket. 
If  you  live  in  the  area,  or  are  at  least 
familiar  with  it  and  would  be  intei^ 
ested  in  representing  a  well  respectetl 
company,  send  a  resume  to  Box  1575, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— 34.000  daily 
in  Vancouver,  Washington.  Back¬ 
ground  in  classified  management  es¬ 
sential.  Attractive  plant  in  fastest 
growing  city  in  Washington — a  recrea¬ 
tion  paradise  on  the  Columbia  River. 
OX'er  831%  coverage  in  our  county  gives 
you  the  sales  ammunition  you  need.  A 
high  salary  will  be  paid  in  return  for 
your  having  the  skills  and  drive  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  the  job.  If  you  want  to  di¬ 
rect  this  Classified  Department,  tell  us 
about  it  in  a  letter  with  resume  to 
Bob  Little.  The  Columbian,  Vancouver, 
Washington,  98660.  Replies  confidential. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Metropol  itan  newspaper — M  E&S — Chart 
Area  5.  Must  he  mature,  experienced  in 
all  phases  of  classified  operations.  Will 
consider  present  No.  2  person  if  exper¬ 
ience  merits.  Write,  giving  full  resum4 
and  salary  requirements. 

BOX  1570,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


TOP  RETAIL  SALESMAN 

with  good  achievement  record 
for  daily  in  beautiful  resort 
Lake  Area  of  Central  New 
York  State. 

We  are  in  a  most  attractive 
old  established  community  of¬ 
fering  excellent  school,  col¬ 
lege.  cultural  and  recreational 
facilities : 

AND.  THE  COST  OF  LIVING 
IS  AMAZINGLY  LOW! 

(k>uple  the  foregoing  with  an 
active,  lusty  business  area, 
providing  loads  of  shopping 
facilities,  and  it  adds  up  to 
“IDEAL  LIVING.”  We  have 
just  moved  into  a  new  ultra 
modern  offset  plant,  and  are  a 
progressive,  growing  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  communications 
fieid.  Loads  of  potential  for 
the  right  person  to  advance 
into  management  of  one  of 
our  several  enterprises. 

We  are  seeking  a  real  producer 
with  above-average  layout,  and 
selling  abilities.  Starting  salary 
up  to  $7800.  plus  liberal  in¬ 
centive  arrangements. 

Piease  send  compiete  resume  ip- 
ciuding  educational  background, 
salaries  earned,  and  all  refer¬ 
ences  to  Box  1525,  Bklitor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

CIRCTULA’nON  MANAGER  FOR 
CONTROLLED/VOLUNTARY  PAY 
chain  of  five  Southeastern  Penna.  week¬ 
lies  with  60,000  circulation.  Good  job 
only  for  individual  who  has  experience 
and  can  handle  voluntary  pay  system. 
Box  1555.  BMitor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 
We  have  an  immediate  opening  for  an 
individual  with  exi>erience  in  news¬ 
paper,  television  or  radio  advertising 
sales.  Prefer  BBA  degree  in  adver¬ 
tising.  Liberal  benefits  and  salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  qualifications.  If  you’d 
like  to  work  for  a  progressive,  modern 
newspaper  on  a  professional  team,  we 
invite  you  to  send  your  resume  to: 
T.  E.  Wright,  The  Oklahoman  &  Times, 
P.O.  Box  25125.  Oklahoma  City,  Okia. 
— 73125.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Em¬ 
ployer. 
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Help  Wsnted  ... 

THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISiyC  | 

.VDVERTISING  DIRECTOR  wanted  for  | 
15,000  circulation  Texas  daily.  Must  be  \ 
experienced  in  all  phases  of  advertis-  | 
ing,  promotion-minded,  ambitious,  well-  : 
educated,  and  have  above-average  lead¬ 
ership  ability.  Person  selected  will  re-  i 
port  directly  to  Publisher  who  is  de¬ 
termined  to  publish  a  newspaper  second 
to  none.  This  is  an  outstanding  oppor¬ 
tunity!  All  inquiries  will  be  held  in 
the  strictest  confidence.  Substantial 
salary  and  fringe  benefits.  Box  1548, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


$12,000 

mileage  +  free  hospitalization 
paid  vacations  -f-  other  fringes,  for 
executive-type  salesman  capable  of 
handling  major  account  list.  Area  5. 
Outstanding  opportunity  with  growing 
group  of  daily  newspapers.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  to  Box  1535,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPANDING  CHAIN  of  publications 
with  6  years’  of  growing  success,  is  in 
need  of  salesmen  that  have  manage¬ 
ment  potential.  Earn  $150  per  week, 
plus  commission  and  bonuses.  Benefits 
include  insurance,  paid  vacation,  holi¬ 
days;  plus  beautiful  living  in  suburban 
Southern  California.  Send  resume  to 
Advertising  Sa'es  Manager,  Publications 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  874,  La  Habra,  Calif. 
—90631. 


IF  ON  THE  WHOLE 
you’d  rather  in  Philadelphia,  as  this 
town  turns  the  corner  to  the  bi-centen¬ 
nial,  here’s  where  you  move  in :  Old 
and  large  chain  of  7  low-income  area 
free  city  weeklies  needs  cool-hand  to 
manage  five-person  sales  staff  and  sell, 
too.  Good  present — better  future.  Write 
Publisher,  Greater  Phila.  Group.  Inc., 
4221  Germantown  Ave.,  Philadelphia. 
Pa.— 19140. 


ADVERTISING  REP  for  well-equipped 
Florida  offset  shopiier.  Must  he  experi¬ 
enced  in  sales,  layout,  and  able  to  ac¬ 
cept  responsibility.  You’ll  be  proud  to 
represent  us!  Confidential.  Write  Box 
1400,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

REPORTER 

CAPABLE  reporter  for  general  news 
coverage  on  award-winning  newspaper 
of  5,400  circulation  in  progressive 
northeastern  Indiana  city  of  8,500 
population.  Top  pay.  Hospital  and 
surgical  plan.  Pay  while  sick.  Liberal 
group  life  insurance  and  excellent 
|)ension  plan,  both  carried  with  Lincoln 
Life  and  both  company-paid.  Ideal 
working  conditions  in  modern  equipped 
and  air-conditioned  plant.  Two  weeks 
paid  vacation.  We  pay  moving  ex¬ 
penses.  Modern,  well-located,  gas- 
heated  home  available,  $80  monthly. 
We  pay  first  month’s  rent.  Write  de¬ 
tails.  Strictly  confidential.  Evening 
News-Banner,  Bluffton,  Indiana,  46714. 
James  Barbieri.  Call  (219)  824-0322. 


GROWING,  AWARD-WINNING  Pacific 
Northwest  small  daily  (15,000  circula¬ 
tion)  creating  new  ixisition  of  copy 
editor.  Seeks  journeyman  who  can  as¬ 
sist  news  editor  with  some  makeup; 
should  be  able  to  report  to  break 
routine;  needs  extensive  newsroom  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  1533.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


WANT  MONTANA?  City  Reporter  for 
daily;  college  community;  clean  air: 
recreation  galore;  5-day  week.  Send 
clips.  Box  1530,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
for  top  magazine  in  specialized  field. 
Experienced  in  producing  editorially 
significant  publication ;  familiar  with 
offset  printing  processes;  education- 
oriented  helpful.  Zone  5.  Send  resum4 
in  confidence  to  Prakken  Publications, 
Box  623.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. — 48107. 

WANTED :  REPORTER  who  would 
like  to  live  in  Great  Southwest  and 
work  on  better-than-average  newspaper. 
Fine  opportunity  for  writer  who  takes 
pride  in  his  (or  her)  work  and  wants 
job  with  future.  Good  salary.  Box  1550, 
liditor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 
Metropolitan  a.m.  in  Midwest  sroks 
sports  copy  editor.  Permanent  position. 
Good  experience  preferred,  but  will 
consider  potential.  Excellent  salary, 
generous  fringe  benefits.  Write  Box 
1505,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEMALE 
1  BOOK 
!  ASSISTANT 
I  WHO 


IS  alert,  ambitious,  imaginative,  industrious,  intelligent.  A  sense  of  humor, 
the  ability  to  laugh,  is  essential.  So  is  the  need  to  get  out  of  the  clutches 
of  urban  confinement.  That  is  all :  but  believe  it,  that’s  plently. 


PSYCHOTHERAPY  is  needed  here  like  a  third  leg.  Don’t  think  of  the 
money  you’d  save — think  of  the  total  freedom  you’d  achieve. 


WORK  is  sometimes  in  Washington,  D.C.,  but  mostly  it  is  in  hill  country 
100  miles  away,  20  miles  from  the  University  of  Virginia.  Parts  of  this 
Book-in-the-making  have  been  published  in  45  Daily  Newspapers  in  45 
States,  and  much  of  it  has  been  discussed  frequentiy  in  the  United  States 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

SALARY  is  open  for  six  or  seven  long  days  each  week.  Plus  free  food 
and  lodging  in  the  hills  and  optional  same  in  the  city.  Fifty  cents  a  month 
extra  if  you  can  typewrite.  No  fringe  benefits,  no  vacation,  no  job  security 
whatsoever. 


ADVERTISING  SALES 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

NENA/S-JOURNAL 

New  and  interesting  opportunity 
available  inrmediately  for  man  or 
woman  with  experience  in  adver¬ 
tising  sales.  Top  salary  incentive 
and  employee  benefits. 

News-Journal  Compan'/ 

831  Orange  St., 
Wilmington,  Dela. — 19899 

EDITORIAL 


EDITOR-CREATIVE  WRITER  for  in¬ 
ternationally  famous  cartoon  character’s 
comic  books  and  strips.  Preferably  resi¬ 
dent  Los  Angeles  or  vicinity.  Send 
full  resume — salary  expected.  Box  1454, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER-EDITOR 

Aggressive,  long-established  magazine 
seeks  business-oriented  writer-editor  in¬ 
terested  in  helping  an  industry  grow 
and  develop  .  .  .  one  who  wants  to 
see  his  ideas  actually  put  to  use  by 
readers.  Must  enjoy  meeting,  working 
with  people  ;  some  travel :  photography 
involved;  knowledge  of  production 
helpful.  Write  stating  salary  require¬ 
ments  and  experience  to  Box  1500, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Enclose  recent 
samples  of  writing,  particularly  fea¬ 
ture  work. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  who  can  double 
on  some  sports  for  twice-a-week  paper. 
Area  6.  Send  full  resume  and  salary 
expected.  Box  1520,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AT  ONCn  does  this  job  start.  Don’t  dilly-dally. 

PRINCIPAL  MAILING  ADDRESS  is:  Economic  Inequities,  Post  Office 
Box  30198,  Washington,  D.C.  20014.  Telephone,  your  expense,  any  hour, 
301:  656-7344,  656-3745.  If  no  answer,  call  house  in  the  hills,  703:  986- 
7740,  your  expense. 

ANY  REPLY  not  reasonably  complete  or  without  telephone  number  goes 
into  trash  basket.  It  goes  there,  too,  if  you  include  a  resume.  Anything 
you  lack,  you  just  might  learn.  Don’t  let  distance  scare  you,  for  there  are 
always  ’planes,  ships,  railroads,  busses,  and  feet.  In  the  construction  of 
this  Book,  there  are  no  silver  platters,  crutches,  or  fancy  expense  accounts 
— no  maids,  butlers,  or  headmasters. 

IF  YOU  HAVE  the  “you  know”  speech  affliction,  forget  the  whole  thing. 

DISSENTERS  are  welcome;  but  permissive  parents  and  their  products 
should  stay  far,  far  away. 

RINGSIDE  SEAT  on  impending  changes  in  the  American  social  structure 
and  economic  way  of  life — that  is  what  this  job  really  offers.  If  a  U.S. 
Economic  Collapse  triggers  a  Social  Upheaval,  this  is  strictly  the  place 
to  be — with  or  without  a  salary.  In  any  event,  this  is  the  place  to  be  if 
you  are  a  realist,  a  naturalist,  a  worker,  a  somebody — if  not  today,  then 
tomorrow. 

ON  THIS  JOB,  learning  is  limited  only  by  your  own  capabilities — from 
raising  string  beans  to  the  political  economy  of  social  upheaval.  Start 
from  scratch,  if  you  must,  but  start.  Formal  education  is  NO  require¬ 
ment.  If  you’re  a  waitress  or  a  professor,  you’ve  got  a  lot  to  learn — 
unless,  of  course,  you’re  a  big  fish  in  a  little  pond.  In  that  case,  forget 
the  whole  thing.  This  job  is  for  a  little  fish  in  a  big  pond.  And  don’t 
forget.  Annie,  a  large  name-brand  university  is  a  littie  pond. 

THIS  BOOK-in-the-making  is  not  a  toy  or  a  non-profit,  tax-exempt  Dilet¬ 
tante  Thing.  While  it  is  the  most  controversial  literature  in  American 
economics,  it  also  has  the  urgings  of  substantial  men  and  women  in  the 
U,S.  Congress,  Press,  and  Academic  Community.  The  right  Book  As¬ 
sistant,  whether  she  now  is  in  Stockholm  (visa  no  problem),  Honolulu, 
or  someplace  in  between,  could  advance  herself  perhaps  6  years  in  a  mere 
12  months.  She  could,  that  is,  if  she  has  the  capacity  to  learn.  If  she 
does  not  have  this  capacity,  she  should  stay  home. 

TELL  YOUR  FRIENDS,  WHEREVER  THEY  ARE 
TELL  YOUR  ENEMIES,  TOO 


PLEASE  POST  on  bulletin  board 
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EDITORIAL 


ALASKA  OFFSET  DAILY  seeking 
general  assignment  reporter  with  sev¬ 
eral  years  experience  who  can  use 
camera  to  fill  out  3-man  editorial  staff. 
Assignments  will  include  police,  court, 
local  affairs,  sports,  features  and  oc¬ 
casional  turns  on  desk.  Send  samples 
of  work,  resume  and  references  to 
Lew  Williams,  Daily  News,  ^x  79, 
Ketchikan,  Alaska — 99901. 


pORTS  EDITOR  for  small  daily  in 
Zone  1.  Editing,  layout,  writing  skills 
needed.  College  grad  with  a  few  years 
exi>erience  would  qualify.  Box  1545, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER;  some  general  re¬ 
porting  ;  knowledge  photography  help¬ 
ful.  Five-day  afternoon  paper,  offset. 
Congenial  staff.  Good  salary,  fringes, 
hunting,  fishing.  City  of  8,000.  Need 
immediately !  Daily  Journal,  Devils 
Lake,  N.Dak. — 58301. 


CONGRESSIONAL  FELLOWSHIPS 
For  Journalists.  A  nine-month  educa¬ 
tional  program  beginning  in  November, 
1971,  in  Washington,  D.C.  Participants 
will  work  as  full-time  aides  to  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  and  Senate  or  on  the  staff  of  a 
Congressional  Committee.  A  bachelor’s 
degree  and  at  least  two  years  profes¬ 
sional  news  experience  in  newspapers, 
magazine,  radio  or  television  work  is 
required.  Stipend  of  $6,500  with  al¬ 
lowances  for  dependents.  Application 
deadline  December  1,  1970.  For  infor¬ 
mation  and  applications  write: 

The  American  Political  Science  Assn., 
1527  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 


MUSIC  CRITIC — Michigan  newspaper 
needs  reporter  qualified  to  review  sym¬ 
phony  concerts,  soloists,  as  part  of 
cultural  beat.  Apply:  Roland  L.  Mar¬ 
tin,  Managing  Editor,  The  Flint  Jour¬ 
nal,  Flint.  Mich.— 48502.  Ph:  (313) 
234-7611. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 


Medium-size  morning  daily  looking 
for  aggressive  person  to  take 
charge  of  news  operation.  Need 
someone  with  experience  in  re¬ 
porting,  desk  work,  directing  news 
staff.  We  offer  excellent  career  op¬ 
portunity  in  pleasant  small  city, 
good  schools,  large  metro  areas, 
lakes,  recreation  nearby.  Retire¬ 
ment.  profit-sharing,  full  range  of 
benefits.  Write  Box  1538,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


DESKMAN  to  handle  state  desk  on 
South  Dakota’s  largest  daily.  Edit 
South  Dakota,  Minnesota  and  Iowa  AP 
wire  news  -$•  some  correspondents.  Per¬ 
manent  position.  News  experience  as 
reporter  or  deskman.  'Write  Anson 
Yeager,  Executive  Editor,  Argus-Lead- 
er,  Sioux  Falls,  S.D. — 57102. 


THE  MIAMI  NEWS  is  looking  ^or  a 
young  writer-deskman  with  a  yeSr  or 
two  experience  who  wants  to  mov-e  up 
to  a  hard-nosed  si)orts  department  in  a 
town  that  takes  its  sports  seriously ; 
no  statistics  clerks,  please.  We  need  a 
‘swingman’  who  can  work  the  desk  and 
also  cover  stories  effectively ;  lively 
writing,  sharp  heads  and  copy  editing 
demanded.  Send  full  resume— about  six 
of  your  best  clips,  and  salary  needs  to 
— Jeff  Denberg,  The  Miami  News,  Box 
615,  Miami,  Fla.— 33152. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  sought  for  na¬ 
tions’  fastesLgrowing  suburban  daily 
newspaper  operation.  These  papers  are 
innovative,  progressive,  independent  in 
politics,  moderate  in  philosophy,  issue- 
oriented  and  geared  to  local,  regional, 
and  state  matters.  We  particularly  want 
resumes  from  college  graduates  with 
Midwest  backgrounds  and  some  experi¬ 
ence  with  editing  and  layout  as  well 
as  writing.  Excellent  opportunity  to 
grow  in  responsibility.  Write:  Kenneth 
A.  Knox,  Executive  Editor.  Paddock 
Publications,  Arlington  Heights,  Ill. 
60006. 
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HELP  WANTED  I 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORS 

Newspapers,  Inc.,  seeks  outstand¬ 
ing  men  and  women  for  positions 
as  editors  of  community  news- 
pai)er8  in  Kentucky  and  Indiana. 
Editorial,  make-up  experience 
necessary.  Send  resume,  including 
salary  requirements,  to: 

William  E.  Matthews 
P.O.  Box  110 

Shelbyville,  Kentucky  40065 

THE  VINEYARD  GAZETTE,  Edgar- 
town,  Martha's  Vineyard  Island,  Mass., 
looking  for  experienced  reporter-editor 
W’ith  newspaper/ business  experience. 
Apply:  James  Reston,  The  New  York 
Times.  1920  ‘L’  St.,  N.W.,  Washing- 

ton,  D.C.— 20036. _ 

REPORTER  for  hard-hitting,  award¬ 
winning  daily.  You’ll  gain  experience 
quickly  as  part  of  a  young  and  aggres¬ 
sive  team.  Write:  Dick  Merelo.  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  The  Daily  Advance,  Dov¬ 
er,  N.J.— 07801 :  or  call  (201)  366-3000. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


NATION’S  FASTEST-GROWING  sub¬ 
urban  daily  newspaper  operation  seeks 
top  caliber  general  assignment  reporter 
for  local  news  staff.  Prefer  college 
graduate  with  some  experience  on  Mid¬ 
west  newspaper.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  advancement.  Send  resume  and 
sample  clips  to:  Kenneth  A.  Knox,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Editor,  Paddock  Publications, 

Arlington  Heights,  HI.  60006. _ _ 

FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resume ;  we  will  duplicate 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  openings. 
FSiII  range  of  editorial,  advertising, 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 

340  Main  St..  Room  527 

_ Worcester,  Mass. — 01608 _ 

POLITICAL  EDITOR  needed  by  The 
Canton  (Ohio)  Repository.  At  least  five 
years’  reporting  experience  desirable 
with  some  interest  and  background  in 
government  and  politics.  Write  John 
A.  Maxwell  Jr.,  Editor.  The  Canton 
Repository,  500  Market  Ave.  S.,  Can¬ 
ton,  Ohio  44702. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


lip  Code 


Authorized  by 


ClaMiffcatioii 


HELP  W.4NTED 


EDITORIAL 


YOUNG,  E'NERGETIC  REPORTERS 
nee<led  by  New  Jersey  morning  daily. 
Box  1561,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAILROOM 

EXPERIENCED  FOREMAN 
Southern  daily  and  Sunday  operation 
needs  a  ’take-charge’  mailroom  foreman. 
You  will  be  in  charge  of  a  metlium- 
size  distribution.  If  intereste<l,  write 
giving  past  experience  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Box  1499.  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MAGAZINE  WRITH21S. 

ART  DIRECTOR 

required  in  Hong  Kong  headquarters 
of  weekly  magazine  with  650,000  cir¬ 
culation.  Salary  negotiable,  but  about 
$12,000.  Write  with  samples  to  R.  V. 
Pandit,  Asia  Magazines,  Ltd.,  31, 
Queen’s  Road  Central,  Hong  Kong. 


OPERATORS — MACHINISTS 


PHOTON  200  OPERATORS  and/or  713 
Technician  to  work  in  non-union  com¬ 
mercial  shop  in  large  metropolitan 
printing  center.  Box  1248,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


OPERATOR  with  floor  experience:  old, 
established  6-person  job  shop ;  excellent 
equipment.  Top  wages,  hospitalization, 
insurance  and  retirement.  Ideal  cli¬ 
mate.  Advancement  opportunity,  Ros¬ 
well  Printing  Co.,  Roswell,  N.M. — 
88201. 

MACHINIST  —  Permanent  situation. 
Need  someone  experienced  on  Elektrons, 
Fairchild  tape  operation,  regular  Lino¬ 
type  machines,  Ludlow,  etc.  This  news¬ 
paper  offers  excellent  fringe  benefits 
including  Blue  Cross,  Blue  Shield,  Ma¬ 
jor  Medical  coverage,  vacations  and 
other  advantages.  Union  or  eligible. 
Write  W.  Z.  Thompson,  General  Fore¬ 
man,  Lexington  Herald-Leader  Co..  229- 
239  W.  Short  St.,  Lexington,  Ky.  40507. 

MACHINIST,  days,  full-time:  perma¬ 
nent.  Area  2.  Photon  260  and  560’s. 
Top  wages — all  benefits.  Write  Box 
1522,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

_ _ 

MACHINIST  WANTED— Must  be  cai>- 
able  of  maintaining  3  Linotypes  and 
2  Elektrons;  also  3  Fairchild  Perfor¬ 
ators.  Wonderful  opportunity  for  qua!- 
ifie<l  person.  Union  shop.  Write  Box 
478,  Utica.  N.Y.— 13503. 


PHOTOGRAPHY _ 

PRIZE-WINNING  DAILY  and  Sunday 
newspaper  in  Area  5  needs  fifth  person 
in  Photo  Department  that  handies  all 
news  and  advertising  pictures  as  well 
as  Photo-Lrfithe  engraving.  Our  32.000 
circulation  newspaper  is  located  in  a 
community  of  50,000,  within  an  hour’s 
driving  distance  of  major  Midwest  city. 
Five-day,  43-hour  work  week  in  con¬ 
genial,  professional  surroundings.  Good 
pay,  many  fringe  t)enefits.  top  job  se¬ 
curity.  Tell  all  first  letter:  you’ll  hear 
from  us.  Box  1580,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMEN— STEREOTYPERS 


HELP  WANTED 


PRESSMEN — STEREOTYPERS 


OFFSET  PREISSMAN  experienced  on 
Goss  Urbanite,  Suburban  or  similar. 
High  wages — all  fringe  benefits  includ¬ 
ing  non-contributing  retirement.  Fine 
opportunity  with  fast-growing  organiza¬ 
tion.  Located  in  Zone  5.  Please  state 
experience  and  give  home  ’phone  num¬ 
ber  in  first  reply.  Box  1485,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 


PRINTERS 


OFFSET-LP  PRINTER :  darkroom  tech¬ 
nician.  Elxperienced.  All  benefits.  Write 
for  interview.  Alan  Poe,  The  Fauquier 
Democrat,  Warrenton,  Va. — 22186. 


COMBINATION  MAN,  experienced,  for 
6-day  13,500  circulation  afternoon 
daily  in  southwestern  Penna.,  east  of 
Pittsburgh.  Good  scale,  most  fringe 
benefits,  37V6-hour,  5-day  week,  all  de¬ 
light.  Week-ends  off.  Hot  metal,  union 
shop.  Chance  for  move  up  from  smaller 
shop.  Bustling  area.  Contact:  J. 
Thomas  Brooks,  Supt.  The  News-Dis¬ 
patch,  Jeanette,  Pa. — 16644,  Ph:  (412) 
523-5541. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  TOREMAN  with 
experience,  ability  to  organize  and  su¬ 
pervise  for  production  efficiency  and 
reduced  man/ hours.  Hot  metal  produc¬ 
tion;  union.  Excellent  medium  daily  in 
Zone  1.  Write  complete  details  to  Box 
1572,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 

LARGE  METRO  WEEKLY  newspaper 
group  needs  an  aggressive  person  with 
extensive  production  background  for 
Director  of  Operations  position.  Re¬ 
sponsibilities  include  total  production 
facilities  plus  mailroom  and  circula¬ 
tion  department.  Plant  produces  our 
own  12  newspapers  plus  over  SI  .6-mil¬ 
lion  in  commercial  (circular)  printing. 
Existing  strong  managers  in  all  de¬ 
partments,  but  no  one  ready  to  move 
up.  Modern  plant  with  Linofilm  type¬ 
setting  equipment  and  Goss  Urbanite 
press  located  in  beautiful  Pacific  North¬ 
west.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box 
1456,  Eiditor  &  Publisher, 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  —  Exper¬ 
ienced  only.  Worker  who  can  also 
direct  7-10  others  effectively  in  cold 
type  composition  department  (no 
press).  Southeastern  Penna.  weekly 
group.  Box  1650,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


GOOD,  SOLID  NEWS  WRITER 
Chance  to  step  up  for  a  writer  with 
from  two  to  five  years’  newspaper  e.\- 
perience  (small-town  backgroun<l  would 
l)e  fine)  who  would  like  to  fill  a  news 
writing  spot  with  a  large  Ohio  com¬ 
pany.  This  is  a  press  relations  job 
covering  a  wide  area  of  Ohio,  requir¬ 
ing  ability  to  deal  with  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple  at  their  own  level,  and  accurate 
writing;  knowledge  of  photography, 
advertising,  radio  and  television  would 
be  desirable.  Resident  of  Ohio  or  neigh¬ 
boring  state  preferre<l.  Send  facts  about 
yourself,  including  educational  back¬ 
ground  and  exi)erience.  present  salary 
and  references,  to  Box  1577,  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher. 


Assign  a  box  numbtr  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


1  To  Run: 


Mail  to: 


Weeks 


Till  Forbidden 
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BEAUTIFUL  SARASOTA.  FLORIDA 
has  much  to  offer  for  year-round  living. 
Need  experienced  person  for  combina¬ 
tion  department  with  8-unit  Hoe. 
$153.75  for  37'/^-hour  week  (nights). 
Fringe  benefits.  Contact  Personnel  Of¬ 
fice.  The  Herald-Tribune  &  Sarasota 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  1719.  Sarasota.  Fla., 
—33578;  or  phone  (813)  958-7765. 

THE  LARGEST  WEB  OFFSET 
PLANT  IN  N.Y.C.  HAS 
SEVERAL  CHOICE  OPENINGS  FOR 

WEB  OFFSET 
PRESSMEN 

Experience  on  Goss  Urbanite  or  Cot¬ 
trell  V-22  is  required.  High  salary,  ex¬ 
cellent  benefits,  stock  options,  etc. 
Company  has  living  accommodations 
available  for  pressmen  and  families. 
Call  collect  (212)  629-2900. 


PO.SITIONS  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 

DEDICATED,  WOULD-BE  Journalism/ 
Advertising  (or  related)  teacher  would 
like  to  be!  M.A.  Successful  journalis¬ 
tic/business  background.  T.  A.  Tor¬ 
rance,  934  Peninsula  402,  San  Mateo, 
Calif.— 94401. 


B  OFFSET  ADMINISTRATIVE 

ESSMEN  RECOGNIZED  AUTHORITY  in  pub¬ 

lishing.  Elxi)erienced.  qualified,  reputa- 
Goss  Urbanite  or  Cot-  hie.  Hot  metal  or  photo  composition, 
equired.  High  salary,  ex-  Flexible — compatible  any  situation.  Sue¬ 
ts.  stock  options,  etc.  cess  record,  including  "tough”  ones. 

living  accommodations  Complete  _  present  assignment  Decem- 
oressmen  and  families.  her.  Available  thereafter.  Box  1462, 
ect  (212)  629-2900,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wanted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATiyE 

general  manager  or  sales  man¬ 
ager — 20  years’  experience  with  same 
company,  in  highly  competitive  market. 
Age  46.  Box  1492,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEASONED  PUBLISHER,  former  daily 
owner.  Successful,  presently  on  ABC 
6-day  daily.  Experience  past  12  years 
in  central  offset  newspaper  field. 
Quick,  ‘take-charge’  man.  Responsible 
family  and  civic-minded.  Prefer  Zone 
6  or  8.  Salary  requirement:  $20M-plus. 
Reply  Box  1486,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CARTOONISTS 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 
HUMOROUS,  HARD-HITTING 
Desires  position  metropolitan  daily 
Box  1562.  Editor  &  Publisher 


CIRCVLATION 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Present  employer  seeking  growth  op¬ 
portunity  for  "pro”  circulator,  excellent 
administrator  with  record  of  producing 
expanded  income  with  lowest  sensible 
operating  costs  and  smooth  service  op¬ 
eration.  Complete  automated  mailroom 
experience  with  daily  and  Sunday  pa¬ 
pers  up  to  60M.  Strongly  recommended. 
Will  arrange  interview  at  your  con¬ 
venience.  Send  for  resume  to  Box  1637. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

AD  MANAGER,  47,  BJ.  21  years’ 
Southern  weeklies,  small  dailies,  9  off¬ 
set.  Box  1608.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


able  all  classifications,  enthusiasm, 
management  skills  .  .  .  qualified  to 
"get  the  job  done”  by  training,  lead- 


no  hurry  as  presently  employed  SOM. 
Box  1546,  Editor  &  Publi^er. 


EDITORIAL 


STRINGER  POSITIONS  IN  SPAIN 


territory.  Excellent  references, 
good  knowledge  of  Spanish.  Bo: 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

NEWSMAN  desires  to  become  ap-  ^ 
prentice  copy  editor  in  or  near  large  ? 
city.  Opportunity  to  copyedit  more  im-  ' 
ix>rtant  than  salary.  M.S.  Columbia  f 
Journalism  School.  Box  1512,  Elditor  ' 
&  Publisher. 

COLLEGE  EDITOR  with  M.A.  in  \ 
Journalism  and  B.A.  in  Elnglish  educa- 
tion  seeks  reporting  job  on  daily.  Elx-  ^ 
perienced  as  education  reporter.  Wili 
go  anywhere.  Box  1604,  Editor  &  Pub-  _ 
lisher. 

AUTO  EDITOR — 17  years’  experience 
as  non-technical  automotive  writer/  ( 
editor.  M.A.  T.A.  Torrance,  934  Pen-  1 
insula  402.  San  Mateo,  Calif. — 94401.  : 

1970  J-SCHOOL  GRAD,  recently  de-  ( 
cided  to  postpone  grad  school.  Good  ' 
writer,  with  interpretive  skills.  Can  ! 
blend  speed,  accuracy.  Pro  experience 
in  PR,  newspapers.  Want  news  job  in 
Midwest  or  West.  Resume  available. 
Box  1534,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER-EDITOR,  32,  seeks  career 
challenge.  J-grad,  8  years’  industrial 
publications  experience;  responsible; 
excellent  references.  Box  1531,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

OVER  8  YEIARS’  EXPERIENCE  in 
sports  writing;  award-winner;  seeks 
sports  editor’s  or  writer’s  position,  pref¬ 
erably  in  Areas  5,  3  or  Florida,  but 
will  consider  any  good  offer;  loves 
sports  and  proves  it  through  hard  work 
and  ability.  Box  1551,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REa’ORTER,  29.  seeking  courts/crime 
specialty  with  opportunity  for  enter¬ 
prise.  M.A.  Journalism — B.A.  Sociol¬ 
ogy.  Five  years’  wire  service,  two  in 
legislature.  Box  1549,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

YOUNG  NEWSMAN  anxious  to  get 
professional  start  on  Midwest  daily. 
J-grad;  willing  to  try  anything.  Box 
1543,  &litor  &  Publisher. 

COMPETENT  WRITER-EIDITOR  needs 
job  he  can  do  at  home.  Box  1536,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  small  to  me¬ 
dium  daily  seeks  position  in  deep  South- 
;  west.  No  metros,  please.  Presently  em¬ 
ployed.  Resume  available.  Write  P.O. 
Box  1470,  Bay  City,  Texas — 77414. 

INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER— author 

1  of  several  major  national  magazine 
stories,  former  newspaper  reporter — 
seeks  interesting,  challenging  job  or 
assignment.  Single.  Box  1567.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

AMERICAN  REPORTER-EDITOR,  35, 
stranded,  broke  in  Ixmdon  after  suc- 
;  cessfully  swimming  English  channel 
.  Sept.  21 — seeks  spot  Euroi>e  or  any¬ 
where  outside  U.S.A.  Prefer  sunshine, 
water.  Heavy  desk,  makeup,  general 
reporting  experience.  Anything  con- 
y  sidered.  Box  1571,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

1  Looking  for  BEAUTY  -(-  BRAINS? 

Young  girl,  23.  former  IBM  technical 

1  writer.  J-grad,  wants  beginning  posi¬ 
tion.  Willing  to  tackle  anything;  look¬ 
ing  for  another  challenge.  Box  1576, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN.  41.  has 
B.S..  M.S.  degrees,  wife  and  6  kids. 
Needs  job.  Former  managing  e<litor, 
d  sfiecial  sections  editor.  In  “Who’s  Who** 
s  West.  Prefer  Rocky  Mountain  West, 
d  Box  1579.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

7  TWO  YOUNG.  ENERGETIC.  exi>eri- 
enced  journalists  wish  to  revive  strug¬ 
gling  newspaper.  Have  four  degrees. 
Any  area.  Will  sacrifice  time  and  sal- 
,  ary  for  responsibility  and  creative  lati- 

-  tude.  Box  1581,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

-  WRITE  ON :  edit.  too.  Acrossboard  ex- 
i  perience  U.S.  and  abroad,  primed  for 

winning  results  and  long  haul.  36. 
Box  1582,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ARMY  LIEUTENANT,  returning  from 
d  Vietnam  in  late  November,  looking  for 
;,  l)eginning  general  reporting  position. 

FREE  LANCE 


3.  Ten  years’  experi- 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GRAPHIC  DESIGNING 


PHOTOCOMPOSITION 

HEAD  PHOTOCOMPOSITION 
SPECIALIST 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PRESSMEN— STEREOTYPERS 

OFFSET  URBANITE  EXPERT  wishes 
to  relocate  in  Zone  3  or  4.  Excellent 
background  knowledge  and  experienced 
in  camera,  plate-making,  pressroom  and 
color;  have  7  years’  LP  and  5  offset 
Urbanite.  Presently  superintendent — 
prefers  same  position.  Box  1326,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER,  20 


lisher,  or  call  (714)  327-0110. 


WOULD  LIKE  TO  RELOCATT::  35- 
year-old,  experienced  on  single  and 
double  width  press.  Call  or  write:  Rich¬ 
ard  L.  Temple,  49  Brownell  St.,  Attle¬ 
boro,  Mass. — 02703.  Ph:  (617)  222-6463. 


PRINTERS 

FOREMAN — a  ‘take  charge’  pro  that 
knows  his  business,  I'TU  law  and  peo¬ 
ple.  Metro  daily  or  challenge.  Know 
all  hot-metal,  photocomp  and  offset. 
Ph:  (314)  231-7200,  ext.  1403. 

20  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  as  working 
foreman-printer;  makeup,  hot  metal ; 
small  daily  machinist;  non-union.  In¬ 
terested  in  offset.  Resume  on  request. 
Box  1329.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 

PRODUCTION  MANAGE31  —  book  or 
newspaper.  R.I.T.  graduate  in  print¬ 
ing;  strong  offset  or  LP.  In-plant  ex¬ 
perience  with  8  years’  office  super¬ 
vision.  28  years,  married.  Efficient,  de¬ 
pendable,  industrious.  Box  1523,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER— 14  years’ 
experience,  cold-tyi)e  or  hot.  Age  37. 
Complete  resam6.  Box  1487,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER— College  and  trade 
school  background.  Young.  Presently 
trainee  with  major  wire  service.  Car 
full  equipment — 35mm  to  4  x  5;  good 
darkroom  skills.  Resume  and  photos  on 
reejuest.  Will  relocate.  Box  1479,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTO  TYPESETTING 

SERVICE  MAN  Photon  713  and  20; 
IBM  1130  and  Linotron  505;  4  years* 
experience.  Box  1509,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRESSMEN— STEREOTYPERS 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  with  Plate 
and  Stripping  experience.  Goss  Sub¬ 
urbanite  or  Urbanite  press  preferred. 
Wishes  to  relocate  in  Area  6.  Avail¬ 
able  after  Jan.  1.  H.  L.  Wilson.  Rte. 
3,  Hillcrest  Drive,  Festus,  Mo. — 63028. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER— 16  years’ 
experience  in  all  phases  with  larger 
metropolitan  newspapers.  Heavy  com¬ 
posing  room  responsibilities.  Box  1532, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER— 7  years’ 
experience  in  offset;  Photon  713  and 
560;  IBM  1130;  Linoquick,  Linofilm ; 
’take-charge’  camera,  stripping  and 
tjrpesetting  department.  Box  1506.  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

LET’S  HEAR  THE  CHEER: 

Give  me  a  P! 

Give  me  an  R! 

Give  me  an  O! 

OK,  hire  a  polished  pro  with  25-year 
writing  background  in  PR,  ad  agency, 
newspaper,  magazine  fields.  EMiting 
expertise.  Skilled  photographer.  Will 
consider  university  position,  among 
others.  Let’s  hear  the  cheer!  Box  1663, 
EMitor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  iocation  without  specific  identification 


seeks  ix>st  at  helm  of  quality  daily. 

Started  on  medium  daily,  moved  to 
prestige  metro  where  ran  '76-man  local 
staff ;  now  news  magazine  executive. 

Age  46,  BA — excellent  record.  Box 
1.524,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Age  28;  single;  Phi  Beta  Kappa;  edited 
college  paper;  two  years’  grad  work ; 
battalion  public  information  officer  in 
Army.  Would  prefer  post  with  daily  in 
city  of  50,000-100.000  in  Zone  3.  5,  7 
or  8.  Box  1568,  Blitor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Bv  Robert  U.  Brown 


Editorial  conferences 


It  was  like  alternate  doses  of 
castor  oil  and  paregoric  but  it 
was  remarkable  two-way  ther¬ 
apy  and  other  newspapers  might 
find  it  profitable  to  do  likewise. 

That  is  the  description  of  a 
novel  experiment  in  which  news¬ 
room  people  were  invited  to  sit 
in  at  daily  editorial  conferences 
for  a  two-week  stint.  They 
were  asked  to  take  part,  and 
not  listen,  to  the  dialogue. 

Cliff  Carpenter,  editorial  page 
columnist  and  former  editor  of 
the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat 
atid  Chronicle,  has  given  his  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  “experiment  in 
understanding’"  in  The  Gannet- 
teer,  monthly  magazine  for  staff 
members. 

The  temporary  board  mem¬ 
bers  were  asked  to  write  their 
candid  reactions  to  their  “two- 
week  immersions  in  opinion¬ 
making.”  Mr.  Carpenter  re¬ 
ported  on  their  “gloves-off  reac¬ 
tions”  as  follows. 

♦  *  ♦ 

“Some  of  the  replies  reflected 
the  magnificent  confidence  of 
youth  in  its  ultimate  rightness, 
undiluted  by  the  scars  of  living 
and  unaffected  by  the  disap¬ 
pointments  that  are  collected  in 
the  aging  process. 

“Many  of  them  were  disdain¬ 
ful  of  the  calm  reasonableness 
of  some  editorials.  The  disdain 
was  so  marked  that,  who  knows, 
perhaps  even  the  editorial¬ 
writing  professionals  will  re¬ 
examine  such  survey-tested 
axioms  as  the  one  that  fiery  edi¬ 
torials  only  persuade  those  al¬ 
ready  persuaded,  further  alien¬ 
ate  those  already  alienated,  and 
merely  turn  off  the  readers  in 
the  middle.” 

Some  of  the  critical  comments 
were,  briefly: 

“I  am  frequently  put  off  by 
the  bland  or  stiff  writing  ...” 

“It  seems  clear  that  editorial 
policy  is  not  actually  made  at 
the  sessions  ...” 

“The  position  taken  on  con¬ 
troversial  issues  is  usually 
weak  ...” 

“I  think  there  is  far  too  much 
sacred  cow-ism  ...” 

“Sometimes  I  felt  the  board 
served  mostly  as  a  'sounding- 
off'  device  upon  which  young 
reporters  could  vent  pent-up 
hostility  ...” 

“I’ve  concluded  that  our  edi¬ 
torials  suffer  from  being  rea¬ 
soned  and  logical  ...” 

Mr.  Carpenter  said  some  of 
the  two-weekers  “should  have 
been  penalized  for  clipping” 
with  those  comments,  but  he 


thought  “the  tonnage  of  con¬ 
structive  ideas  in  the  responses 
was  gratifying  and  illuminat¬ 
ing.”  They  included  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“Spread  the  visitor  technique 
to  outsiders,  a  Black  Panther, 
a  cop,  a  doctor,  a  pressman,  a 
truck  driver,  a  printer,  and  let 
them  see  how  you  work  .  .  . 
Get  away  from  the  idea  that 
editorials  are  mandatory  even 
on  days  when  the  news  isn’t 
newsy  .  .  .  Have  a  w’oman  staff 
member  at  each  session  because 
a  woman  sheds  a  different  light 
on  things  .  .  .  Try  to  get  news 
staff  members  to  write  editor¬ 
ials  on  subjects  with  which  they 
are  dealing,  which  wouldn’t  be 
necessary  if  you  had  a  large 
editorial  staff  of  investigators 

“In  some  cases  the  board 
knows  more  about  current 
stories  than  does  the  news  de¬ 
partment;  a  daily  inventory  of 
the  board’s  discussions  ought 
to  be  available  to  the  m.e.s.  .  .  . 
Provide  some  sort  of  minority 
report  on  the  editorial  pages; 
even  go  out  and  buy  an  eloquent 
critic  and  fight  with  him  .  .  . 
.Newsroom  editors  should  be  in¬ 
volved  in  the  board  meetings 
(four  or  five  respondents  made 
this  point).” 


Mr.  Carpenter  reported  that 
“amidst  the  buckshot  and  blan¬ 
dishments  of  the  critics,  one 
point  emerged  clearly:  The  ses¬ 
sions  were  eye-openers  even  to 
the  most  cynical. 

“In  the  same  reports  in  which 
they  sometimes  slugged  manage¬ 
ment,  they  spoke  of  understand¬ 
ing  the  ‘awesome  responsibility’ 
of  editorial  writers;  of  how 
staff  members  gained  ‘a  little 
more  insight’  into  the  ‘power 
structure  of  the  newspapers’; 
of  ‘getting  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  how  you  go  about  making 
editorials’;  of  how  two  weeks 
changed  the  ‘stand-offish  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  editorial  page’;  of 
how  it  ‘increases  respect  for  the 
way  editorial  pages  are  put  to¬ 
gether." 

“And  there  w'as  this  gem  from 
a  shrewd  young  matron:  ‘The 
best  thing  about  the  conference 
was  getting  to  know  editorial 
w'riters.  They  are  more  liberal 
than  I  thought  or  expected  but 
it  doesn’t  always  come  out  that 
way  in  the  paper’.” 

We  would  guess  that  a  lot  of 
editorial  boards  will  try  this 
program  on  the  basis  of  the 


“unqualified  success”  of  the  Ro¬ 
chester  experiment.  There  is 
room  for  more  understanding 
on  both  sides. 

• 

Iconoclastic  columns 
compiled  in  a  book 

An  assortment  of  columns 
written  by  Nicholas  von  Hoff¬ 
man  in  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post  in  1969  and  1970  have  been 
brought  together  a  book,  “Left 
at  the  Post,”  published  by 
Quadrangle  Books  (Chicago) 
with  a  $5.95  price  tag. 

Benjamin  C.  Bradlee,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Post,  says  in 
the  foreword  that  “Nicholas  von 
Hoffman  is  the  truest  American 
iconoclast  since  H.  L.  Mencken. 
He  tilts  at  more  cherished  be¬ 
liefs  and  more  traditional  insti¬ 
tutions  more  effectively  than 
anyone  since  the  bad  boy  of 
Baltimore.” 

Von  Hoffman  got  into  jour¬ 
nalism,  at  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  after  working  with  Saul 
Alinsky’s  Industrial  Areas 
Foundation.  He  is  now  cultural 
affairs  editor  of  the  Washington 
Post,  and  Bradlee  observes:  “If 
the  truth  be  known,  Nick  von 
Hoffman  can’t  write  a  news 
story  to  save  his  prematurely 
gray  head.”  He  is  an  exponent 
of  the  “new  journalism.” 

• 

UI»I  fla^s  stories 
on  bombing  scares 

United  Press  International 
has  adopted  a  policy  of  caution¬ 
ing  editors  on  the  use  of  indi¬ 
vidual  items  concerning  bomb 
scares  and  threats  of  airplane 
hijacking.  Each  separate  story 
is  moved  on  the  wire  with  a 
flag:  “Editors:  for  use  at  your 
discretion.” 

This  procedure,  UPI  ex¬ 
plained,  is  based  on  “frank  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  uncomfortable 
proposition  that  there  is  a  chain 
reaction  aspect  to  those 
outrages  and  that  publicity  to 
one  very  likely  inspires  others.” 


College  press  contest 
winners  named  by  SDX 

Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional 
journalistic  society,  has  an¬ 
nounced  winners  of  its  annual 
college  press  contest. 

Competition  was  open  to  106 
universities  and  colleges  which 
have  SDX  campus  chapters. 

The  winners  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  categories  were : 

Editorials :  Daily  Illini,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois. 

Feature  stories:  Kansas 

State  Collegian,  Kansas  State 
University,  and  Seawanhaka, 
Long  Island  University. 

Sports  Stories:  Kansas  State 
Collegian. 

News  stories:  Egyptian, 
Southern  Illinois  University. 

For  photography  the  winners 
were:  Spot  news:  Ron  Bishop, 
University  of  Kansas;  sports: 
Bill  Varie,  San  Jose  State  Col¬ 
lege;  feature:  Chris  Walker, 
University  of  Kansas;  scenic  or 
specials:  Kathleen  Caplan, 

Penn  State  University. 

• 

Aiidrews-Taylor  book 
on  the  Briish  press 

A  book  project  conceived 
while  Sir  Linton  Andrews  was 
a  visiting  professor  at  South¬ 
ern  Illinois  University  has 
come  to  fruition  in  a  book, 
“Lords  and  Laborers  of  the 
Press,”  subtitled,  “Men  Who 
Fashioned  the  Modern  British 
Newspaper.”  (Southern  Illinois 
University  Press.  $10.) 

In  collaboration  with  H.  A. 
Taylor,  author  of  several  books 
and  biographies  in  the  journal¬ 
ism  field.  Sir  Linton  carried  out 
the  assignment  he  received 
from  Dr.  Howard  R.  Long  of 
SIU  and  produced  a  collection 
of  profiles  of  such  men  as  Bea- 
verbrook,  Northcliffe,  Camrose, 
Thomson,  Blumenfeld,  Haley, 
Murray,  King,  Cudlipp  and 
others.  Each  contains  anecdotal 
material  that  embellishes  the 
narrative  of  their  contributions 
to  British  journalism. 


In  newspapers, 80%  of  Baltimore’s 


a  line  advertising 
isintheSunpapers 

Morning,  Evening,  Sunday. 

National  Representatives;  Cresmer, Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee. 

Member,  Newspaper  1. 
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MAKE OUR 
LAWYER  HAPPY. 


Our  lawyer.  A  real  stickler  on  usage  and  procedures 
when  it  comes  to  our  trade-marks  “Coca-Cola”  and  “Coke.” 

You  can’t  zing  one  by  this  guy.  At  the 
advertising  agency  for  Coca-Cola, 
copywriters  live  in  fear  of  him.  Art  directors 
tear  up  magnificent  layouts  In  anticipation 
of  his  red  pencil.  Creative  directors  cry 
like  babies  at  the  very  thought  of  his 
revisions. 

Maybe  our  lawyer  isn’t  happy.  Maybe 
if  he  were  happier,  we’d  be  happier.  You 
could  help.  You  could  try  to  make  him 
smile.  How?  Here’s  the  bit: 

We’ve  got  this  rule.  It’s  inviolate, 
asked  you  to  treat  our  trade-marks 
tender  loving  care. The  rule  is:  ALWAYS 
CAPITALIZED,  NEVER  PLURALIZED,  NEVER  POSSESSIVE. 

(Incidentally,  our  lawyer  has  that  famous  motto  scratched  into  the 
Inside  of  his  contact  lenses.) 

Please,  please  remember  it.  Our  alert  lawyer  will  love  you  and  we’ll 
love  you.  Our  lawyer  might  even  smile  at  you  when  passing  you  in  the 
street.  Thank  you  for  your  help. 

Your  reward?  A  rich  one.  Have  a  Coke. 


You  remember.  We’ve  always 
“Coca-Cola”  and  “Coke”  with 


tinted  in  US. A. 


*Coca>CoIa**  and  *‘Coke”  are  registered  trade-marks  which  Identify  the  same  product  of  The  Coca-Cola  Company, 


Life  Begins  Again  Each  Morning 


Each  morning  almost  200,000  subscribers  wake 
to  Denver’s,  and  Colorado’s,  challenging  morning 
tabloid— the  Rocky  Mountain  News. 

Each  morning  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  helps 
almost  200,000  subscribers  organize  their  day, 
plan  their  activity,  and  assures  them  that  even 
though  all  may  not  be  right  in  the  world,  the  world 
is  still  there. 

Each  morning  almost  200,000  subscribers  are 
influenced  by  the  vitality  of  editorial  content  that 
proves  entertaining,  stimulating  and  productive. 
Plus  advertising  representing  44.1%  of  all  full¬ 


runadvertising  placed  in  both  Denver  newspapers. 

Each  morning  the  News  in  Denver,  and  the  Two 
Worlds  it  serves  so  well,  helps  life  begin  again. 

Join  us  for  the  best  of  Two  Worlds. 

Rocky  Mountain  News 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 

NEWSPAPERS 


General  Advertising  Department 
200  Park  Avenue.  N.Y..  N.Y.  10017 


